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A Proposal Concerning the Currency. 


Hon. J. H. Walker of Massachusetts has a bill known 
as H. R. 171 before the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, which would have better rewarded the attention of 
both branches of Congress than the vast tariff bill upon 
which so much time has been wasted. If it would do all 
it aims to do it would be of inestimable value. A study of 
its aims is of value, even if in some cases other means shall 
prove to be necessary to carry them into effect. It pro- 
poses a modification or partial reorganization of the pres- 
ent banking conditions, so as to allow any bank, whether 
state, private or national, to provide itself with two or three 
sets of circulating notes for future use, one set of which is 
to be called ‘‘greenbacks,” and another is to be called 
‘reserve notes,’’ and another is to be bond-secured notes, 
but all of them are to be issued to the banks by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. The ‘‘greenbacks’’ are to be 
issued to the extent of one-tenth of the capital stock of 
banks having a capital of $250,000 or less; and to banks 
having a larger capital, to the extent of $25,000 to each 
bank, and at least one-half the notes issued to any bank 
shall always be greenbacks. The basis on which this class 
of notes is to be issued is the deposit by the banks obtain- 
ing them of an equivalent sum in coin, United States coin 
certificates, United States bullion certificates or United 
States legal tender notes. Hence one prime object of this 
feature is to retire all United States notes in every form 
and substitute therefore bank notes, dollar for dollar. Its 
operation, if enacted and carried out, would be to relieve 
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the United States of its legal tender debt ($347,000,000) 
and its treasury notes of July 4th, 1890 ($130,000,000). 
This would put an end to the obligation of the government 
to furnish gold for export, and to its liability to be bank- 
rupted by being unable to furnish gold without indefinitely 
multiplying its borrowings of gold by new sales of bonds. 

So far Mr. Walker’s measure seems to promise un- 
mixed good, provided the conditions of profitable banking 
are such that bankers can afford to pay dollar for dollar in 
government notes for one-half in amount of all the notes 
they issue, and when all the notes they are permitted to 
issue, both of the greenback and reserve sort, are limited to 
the amount of their capital stock actually paid in. It must 
be remembered that banking on their notes, as distinguished 
from banking on their gratuitous deposits, must always be 
the function of the smaller country banks, never of the 
larger or metropolitan banks. The latter will always have 
more gratuitous deposits, on which they pay no interest 
whatever, or a nominal rate, than they can keep loaned. 
They will have no motive, therefore, and no opportunity, to 
loan their own notes in addition to their deposits, especially 
if one-half the notes they are thus to have the onerous 
privilege of lending are to be, not their own gratuitous and 
costless notes at all, but a so-called greenback furnished to 
them by the Comptroller of the Currency, in which they 
have at the outset been compelled to invest half their capi- 
tal, as the condition of going into banking under Mr. 
Walker’s bill. Of course no metropolitan bank having 
more gratuitous deposits than it can lend will buy an out- 
side note for lending on any terms whatever, and still less 
will it invest half its capital in a means of making costly 
loans when it has lying idle in its unloaned deposits all 
the means it can handle of making costless loans. Hence 
no city bank will avail itself of Mr. Walker's bill if it shall 
become a law. To meet this refusal he provides (section 8) 
that any banking association refusing to take and issue as 
large a proportion of ‘‘ greenback”’ bills as three-fifths of 
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the other associations organized under the act shall take, 
may be fined twelve per cent per annum for not taking 
them, by being compelled to pay interest at that rate to the 
Comptroller of the Currency ‘‘so long as the failure con- 
tinues.”’ 

Mr. Walker is familiar with the motives on which 
bankers act. We think he must himself feel the same dis- 
trust that we do in efforts to fine them into accepting notes 
of a particular kind. 

The difficulty with any scheme for retiring the 
‘* sreenbacks”” which makes the assumption of an equiva- 
lent amount of note issue by the banks individually the 
condition of its working, is that none but the smaller banks 
want to issue notes at all, and such a plan would saddle the 
whole greenback debt on these small banks, leaving no 
burden whatever for the large banks to bear. This phase 
of the case has led the SocIAL ECONOMIST to reject as not 
feasible the scheme of a subdivision of the greenback debt 
among the banks severally, and to adopt instead the idea 
of a confederation of all the banks of the country into one 
institution or system, and the assumption of the entire 
greenback debt i solido by the whole system or by the 
central institution, which would take the place in our bank- 
ing system formerly occupied by the Bank of the United 
States." 

Mr. Walker’s ‘‘reserve notes” are to be issued by 
each bank ‘‘to the amount of the average reserve held by 
that association during any six consecutive months of the 
previous year.” We can see no reason why an individual 
or a bank should be restrained in his power of giving notes 
during any year, to the amount of uninvested cash he had 
been obliged to hold in a state of idleness and uselessness 
during the previous year. The true limit of the notes a 
bank should be permitted to lend is to be found only in the 
security of repayment afforded by the loans on which it is 


1 «*Path to Safe Banking and Currency,” in SaciaL Economist, October, 
1893. 
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made. If all the loans it makes will be repaid, a bank is 
richer for lending a thousand times its capital and reserve. 
And, since Mr, Walker includes proposed statutory pro- 
visions as to the ratio of ‘‘reserve”’ his banks shall main- 
tain, either relatively to its volume of notes, its capital, or 
whatever other fact, we will say that a fixed, immutable 
provision requiring a certain reserve by a bank is like an 
order to acommanding general never to bring into action 
a definite proportion of his army. Obviously it is an order 
made to be violated, for a general in defeat must put his 
reserves into action or the enemy will do it for him. Soa 
losing or failing bank must pay out its reserves, or its 
creditors, represented by its receiver, will pay them out in 
the last resort; and if they are to be paid out at all, it might 
as well be done when a profit can be made out of them, as 
when they will only help to pay up a loss. 

Mr. Bagehot, in his essays on the Bank of England, 
where the alleged ‘‘reserves’’ are supposed to be on de- 
posit for the whole banking system of England, brings out 
clearly the fact that these supposed ‘‘ gold reserves”’ are 
really out on loan in the hands of the London bill brokers, 
thus converting the only ‘‘ ultimate coin reserve” known 
to the English banking system into a myth, a phantasm, 
and a dissolving illusion. It should at least be understood 
that no banking reserve can be statutory, inflexible, or 
withdrawn from use. It is no reserve at all, but only a 
paralysis and a debt of the business, the instant its use is 
placed beyond the judgment and discretion of the banker 
who gives it storage room. 

Finally, Mr. Walker provides for an issue of notes on 
the security of approved bonds to be deposited with the 
Comptroller of the Currency, after the present fashion of 
the national banks. These served their day so long as an 
irredeemable issue of government notes had to be thrust 
between banks and coin redemption. But that state of 
things gave them their whole utility. But if we are to get 
back to coin redemption for our paper money, we must 
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learn to look on bond securities deposited with the Comp- 
troller of the Currency as things of the past. They con- 
vert all the pretended bank notes they are issued to secure 
into virtual government notes. Coin redemption upon 
them is a dream. 

Mr. Walker is eminently right in seeking to make the 
prospective retirement of the greenback, and substitution 
for it of a bank note currency, the key to the return to a 
much-needed system of coin redemption. But we think 
he so overcharges the banks for the new currency he pro- 
poses to issue to them, that they could not afford to take it 
on his terms—he proposes a mode of transferring the 
burden of the greenback loan on the bankers which de- 
volves the whole of it on the small country bankers and 
no part of it on the metropolitan banks, which could better 
afford to assume the greater portion of it, but will never 
see any interest in doing so if it is made merely a condition 
of obtaining an enlargement of that note circulation for 
which they have no need. 

% 
* 

The bill prepared by Mr. Walker aims in the right 
direction. We have made this extended analysis of its 
currency feature because it is in this respect the best bill 
yet before Congress, and the only one that even heads the 
right way, viz., toward the retirement of the greenback 
currency by the co-operation of the banks. Most of them 
look toward the elimination of the note system from all 
banks and larger issues of fiat money. Mr. Walker's 
familiarity with the principles of sound banking causes 
him to fully and clearly perceive the applicability of the 
criticisms we have made upon his plan. He admits that they 
have a theoretical and ultimate force, which he believes 
should be subordinated for the present to the higher practi- 
cal expediency of adopting some compromise or make- 
shift measure, upon which a present favorable vote can be 
hoped for from a Congress largely of fiatists, Populists, 
and anti-bank fanatics, who would not vote for any measure 
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which would not be onerous to the banks, and are wholly 
unprepared to vote for any bill which looks toward a 
federation or consolidation of our banking system, or to 
the revival in any form of a system of coin redemption 
supervised by a bank of the United States. He believes 
that anything we now do must be a building on founda- 
tions already laid, even though this be in part logically a 
persistence in financial blunders to which we are in some 
sort already committed. We cannot produce a future for 
ourselves except as a continuation of our present. Hence 
he designedly seeks to limit his innovations to such as can 
be grafted upon our present financial methods, and will 
not involve a complete digging up of old trunks and setting 
out of new saplings. We agree to the validity of the 
metaphor. This renders it necessary to define carefully 
what are our old financial methods upon which our new 
devices are to fit in as a graft. 

We deny that the greenback issue, the national bank 
note issue, based on deposits of the federal bonds which are 
in course of extinguishment, or the legal tender law which 
thrusts a fiat government note between the banks and any 
system of coin redemption, are any part of the old financial 
methods on which we can graft. Allthese are excrescences 
which commit us to the attempt to perpetuate fiat money, 
and must therefore be swept away. 

When these are gone there remain the deposit banks 
of the country of four kinds, viz., those organized under 
federal law, those organized under State law, private banks 
whether persons or firms, and resident branches of foreign 
banks. These issue the bank credits and hold the deposits 
which move the crops and manufactured merchandise and 
transact the business of the country. They embody about 
$3,800,000,000 of capital. Their ‘‘ clearings,” amounting 
in prosperous times to about $60,000,000,000 a year, and 
contracting in 1893 to about $35,000,000,000, are the real 
‘* means of payment” of ninety-two per cent of the coun- 
try’s commerce, and the currency whose volume measures 
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prices, controls rates of interest, constitutes prosperity and 
determines stability. Besides these we are estimated to 
have in round numbers about $600,000,000 of gold in the 
country, and some $500,000,000 of silver, which as stocks 
of the precious metals are enormously larger than we ever 
had before and are a real burden to carry. None of these 
are practically utilized, but all of them are as nearly as 
possible de-utilized by our legal tender law, our national 
banking law, by our aggregated banking system as now 
administered, and finally by Mr. Walker's bill. 
* 

We insist, therefore, that the method of money reform 
which will most truly ‘‘ build on existing foundations” 
will be that which marries our stock of gold and silver to 
our banks. These alone have the machinery for utilizing 
our gold in coin redemption, for making it fruitful of 
extended credits and low rates of interest, and for getting 
our silver into successful and useful circulation among the 
people, where it will do good instead of harm, and that 
increasingly. We also insist that our people will not fear 
and detest banks at a period when banks make themselves 
the visible angels of plenty and harbingers of prosperity 
to all, but only in periods when they practically abdicate 
their function, shrink from their high calling, and, from 
whatever motive or necessity, allow a government to 
supersede them in its exercise. In such periods of dimin- 
ishing usefulness they will pass into that odium and foul 
odor which everywhere awaits the bodies of the dead when 
the life that made them loved has departed and they become 
fit only for burial, burning or to be devoured by the vultures. 

The banks of the country are the sole agencies through 
which paper money can be issued in quantities to suit the 
needs of commerce and exigencies of the people, because 
they are the sole agencies whose business it is to base their 
loans upon such exigencies and securities as commerce 
itself creates. They are also the sole agencies through 
which paper money can be redeemed in coin and its 
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equivalent, because they are the sole lenders that always 
issue paper money in exchange for deposits of commercial 
securities which secure its ultimate repayment in coin or 
its equivalent. Mr. Walker fully agrees with us in these 
fundamental axioms of finance. 

The immediate action which they call for is this: 

1. Banks must issue their own notes in loans, at their 
own risk and pleasure, without cost or tax, and must 
redeem them in coin. 

2. The redemption of all bank notes, by whatsoever 
bank issued, must be daily made, at an authoritative cen- 
tral agency or note clearing house, which will daily in turn 
compel redemption in coin by the bank which issues them, 
or enjoin its further issue. 

3. So long as a want of parity exists between gold and 
silver on the legal and established coin ratio of 15.98 to 1, 
in deference to the public conscience, coined gold will be 
the medium of ultimate redemption for all obligations, 
public and private, exceeding, say, five dollars. 

4. Meanwhile, silver being the natural currency for 
payment of values under five dollars, which include so vast 
a portion of the wages, retail and consumption payments, 
that they probably equal in their aggregate even our entire 
wholesale payments, let the banks be made the free and 
interested agents in'the circulation of silver coin on the 
following basis: 

a. Every standard silver coin issued shall contain five 
grains less than the bullion value of the standard coin for 
which it issues would need be to equalize its value as bul- 
lion with its value as coin; and shall also have stamped on 
it, in minting, the number of grains of silver it contains, 
and the name of the bank which procured it to be minted, 
which bank shall at all times redeem the silver standard 
coin bearing its imprint, in gold, when presented in sums 
of five dollars and upward. 

6. All bank notes of less face value than five dollars 
shall be redeemed by the bank issuing them, if in sums 
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less than five dollars, in silver coin issued under the fore- 
going provision, but if in sums exceeding five dollars, then 
in gold coin, with silver only for such fractions as fall below 
five dollars in value. 

5. Repeal the Legal'’Tender Act and the national 
banking law, and require all banks to redeem their notes in 
coin of gold or silver on the above basis, to accept such 
coin on deposit, to maintain redemption of notes at some 
central agency designated, or be closed up, as to the privi- 
lege of issuing notes, and subject to these precautions 
leave the note-issuing function without restriction as to 
volume. 

6. Encourage and authorize the formation of a bank 
association, syndicate of banks or federal bank to retire 
the greenback issue by making an issue of a like amount 
of notes in its stead to circulate on the credit of the 
associated, aggregated or federal bank so formed. 

The effects of these provisions will be (1) to restore the 
flow of gold and silver redemption, and the freedom and 
elasticity of bank note issue, both of which have been 
practically suspended for thirty-four years; (2) to end the 
tendency to fiat money issues by the government and the 
strain of continual bond-selling to maintain the empty and 
hollow farce of pretended gold redemption on our green- 
backs; (3)-to bring gold and silver interests again into 
harmony and co-operation in a manner which will make 
silver a means of profit at once to our banks who issue it 
and to the retail and labor interests which make use of it. 
For suppose silver to-day to be worth only 28d sterling in 
London, instead of 60d as it should be to be at par with gold 
on the coinage ratio of 15.98 to 1. At this figure banks 
would be free to offer silver bullion to the United States 
mint for coinage into a coin containing about 740 grains 
instead of 3714, but this 740 grains would be five grains 
less of silver than the coin should contain to have the bul- 
lion value of a gold dollar. If a bank coins 500 of these it 
makes a profit of 2,500 grains of silver, 7. ¢., five grains on 
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each coin, or nearly eleven ounces of silver. This would be 
a sufficient profit to insure their coinage and circulation at 
their face, as each bank would put them out in change at 

“par with gold and take them back at the same par. It 
substitutes the banks for the government under the Sher- 
man law as buyers of silver, places in their hands a quantity 
more than twice as valuable for melting as could be got 
out of the standard dollar, and pays them a commission for 
circulating silver as large as was paid during the war for 
placing government bonds. If silver should rise by the 
value of 5 grains, say to 30d sterling per ounce, the banker 
would be relieved of the burden of redemption and the 
holders would have a slight interest in the melting the 
coin, which if done would permanently relieve the banker 
of all obligation on that particular coin. If the silver 
should fall, the banker would have a collateral worth only 
one forty-eighth less than the loan of gold he had made 
upon its credit. Silver could thus pass into circulation as 
a secondary coin in aid of gold, and in a quantity which, if 
silver should rise under its operation, would be constantly 
affording a probable profit both to the banker who should 
put it into use and to the class who would receive it in 
payment. If it should fall in value, wage receivers could 
lose absolutely nothing, and the banks which redeemed it 
very little. 

No monetary reform is worth the name which does not 
retire all fiat money, substitute for it good bank notes 
issued on commercial loans, set banking free on the basis 
of coin redemption, and in the work of coin redemption 
find a working place for silver, without consulting any 
foreign country, or asking any American citizen to do any 
act which is against his interest. If our plan embraces all 
these conditions fairly and in good faith, why is it not a 
good, workable plan? 
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The State and Social Law of Strikes. 


The following analysis of the two antagonistic de- 
cisions of our Western judges as to the law of strikes 
deserves a more than ordinarily careful consideration : 


It is not necessary to lose confidence in the integrity of either Judge 
Jenkins or Judge Caldwell, though it is obvious that their decisions in parailel 
cases involving the greatest question of the day—the question of the rights 
of organized labor confronting organized capital—are conflicting. 

Judge Caldwell holds that men in the employ of a railway corporation 
which is under the protection of a court have the right to strike, though they 
have not the right to injure the property of the company. 

Judge Jenkins holds that they have not the right to strike, because it 
would be impossibie for them to strike without injuring the property of the 
company. 

Theoretically there may be a course of fine-spun logic by which these 
decisions can be to some extent reconciled with each other, but for the prac- 


tical purposes of this working wo they are in utter and irreconcilable 
antagonism. One of them must be 3; +, and one of them must be wrong. 
There is ancient precedent on th: ‘de of Judge Jenkins’ view of the 


case. Time was when English law punished any combination of workingmen 
to raise the rate of wages. This law was amended in 1825, and England now 
freely permits such combinations provided they effect their purposes by law- 
ful means. It was not until as late as 1871 that the English parliament placed 
trade unions upon a footing of equality with other voluntary associations in 
that country. 

English common law is the root from which sprang American statute 
law. The same germs which have unfolded into stem and leaf in the law of 
England animate the spirit of American law, and the sunshine of our larger 
political liberty warms them into more vigorous life. It is impossible to 
believe that the development of our laws will be out of harmony with the 
broad regard for the rights of the masses which has ameliorated the once 
oppressive laws of England. It is impossible to believe that when the rights 
of labor, including the right to strike peaceably, come up for final adjudica- 
tion in this country, the laboring man will be taught to think that when he 
seeks the redress of grievances he must seek it outside the pale of the law. 

Joun GoapBy GREGORY. 


The above is a very impartial statement of the ques- 
tion upon which the law is now in its incandescent period 
—none knowing exactly which way the lines of lamination 
and striation will run when the stratum cools. Associated 
labor and capitalist law seem now to confront each other 
very much as partners, each of whom is enjoining the 
other from carrying on the business. The law of the land 
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as interpreted by the courts forbids organized labor to 
band together for the purpose of using force, on the ground 
that it is social war. The primary object of all govern- 
ment is to supersede social war by monopolizing that 
function to itself. It is at war, therefore, with the very 
function of government to permit any other exercise of 
social force than its own. Itis also at war with the whole 
logic of a strike, to step aside peacefully and permit new 
workmen to take the strikers’ places. So far as the courts 
say that this is the sole right of strikers, they virtually hold 
the principle on which all strikes proceed to be unlawful. 
No strike is made with an intention to peacefully abandon 
the employment, except in those rare cases where a strike 
occurs while the labor market is rising and it is easy for 
the workers to get better terms elsewhere. 

If there is to be a law of strikes, therefore, which will 
be satisfactory to the wage workers, it must be a law gov- 
erning combatants, not a law forbidding the combat. It is 
something like a revival of the old wager of battle, which 
in the period of feudal chivalry was regarded as placing 
two contestants most nearly on a plane of justice because 
most nearly on an equality. A law suppressing the com- 
bat, or authorizing courts, sheriffs and militia to suppress 
it, so long as it is a contest by the workman to fix his con- 
tract with his employer without interference from other 
workmen or from other employers, is a law against free- 
dom. It is a law prohibiting wage-workers from massing 
their economic strength against that of their employers, 
for the single act of negotiation, just as political parties are 
permitted to mass their numerical strength in conventions 
and by nominations prior to the election. This right 
workmen should have for settling any point of contention 
between them and their employers as to the contract to be 
made between them. The law and the courts do not 
become effective until a contract has been made. 

For the purpose of entering into the wage contract 
the unit wage-worker is not so free a contracting party as 
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hisemployer. Being individually weak, he must be massed 
with all men of his class, who have the same stake that he 
has in the pending issue, to make him the equal of his em- 
ployer in negotiation. It is idle to tell a wage-worker in 
the Pullman car works to enter into or enforce or amend 
his wage contract with the Pullman Company individually, 
but not to conspire with any other wage-worker, in a com- 
mon plan of negotiation. As well tell a Saxon farmer of 
the period of the Norman invasion, that he must hold his 
farm individually against William the Norman and his 
mailed warriors. No such defense is possible. He must 
combine with his race or he will have no farm. 

Our legal theories recognize wage-workers only as 
units of society. Lawyers do not yet see in wage-workers 
the members of a tribe, clan, commonalty, corporation or 
bund which in its mass is also a unit. It needs this unity 
for successful negotiation in making a contract with the 
capitalist class. It has a solidarity of interest among all 
its members as truly as an Indian tribe has in making a 
treaty ceding its lands. This solidarity it must make 
effective in its combat with employers of its members, over 
rates, terms and hours. Very often our legal theories’ fall 
behind the onward march of society. When this occurs 
they are belated. The attempt to apply them in this 
belated and incongruous form will not put society back- 
ward, but the genius and resistance of the law-breakers 
will shove the law forward. The law of libel has been 
thus amended by the persistent disobedience of jurors. 
The death penalty has thus been repealed by their humane 
breach of their oaths. And judges have by fictions 
amended the practice in hundreds of instances. 

What the striking laborers really feel in every strike, 
is that their employment, job and right to work in a partic- 
ular establishment, and to improve or maintain their exist- 
ing contract with their employer at that place and in that 
work, without being interfered with by other workmen of 
their own class, are all theirs, in a certain social though 
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not legal sense which makes it honorable in their brother 
workmen to refuse to take, and disgraceful in them to take 
their vacated places. The instinct, rather than theory, on 
which all labor strikes proceed, is that as industries 
become specialized so that the only persons competent 
to perform a business are those who are actually conduct- 
ing it, they acquire a wage-worker’s social right to that 
job. Hence the thousand or more workmen taken recently 
from New York City to Jefferson county, Pa., were appealed 
to by the strikers with this plea: ‘‘This is our job! We 
have made homes here, married wives here, our children 
are here. We appeal to you as men: don’t take this from 
us, because if you do it will not be yours, for the same 
means which are used to take it from us to-day will take 
it from you to-morrow.” 

Instantly upon hearing this plea the train load of im- 
ported men assured the strikers they would not take their 
work from them. They had the workingmen’s feeling, 
that there is a social right to a job. The new men were 
escorted to the public restaurant in triumph, the wives and 
children, fathers and mothers of the strikers embracing 
and kissing them, weeping, singing, dancing and shouting 
in their joy. 

Against this feeling of the workmen comes up the 
legal theory upon which the English law against criminal 
conspiracies seems to be drawn, and which is clearly stated 
by Jevons in his work on ‘‘The State in its Relations to 
Labor.” This is, that a course of action which may be 
harmless when pursued by one person singly, or by any 
number of persons who will be likely, without preconcerted 
agreement, to pursue it at any one time, may be criminal 
when numbers conspire together to do the same act at one 
time, in order to control by physical obstruction some busi- 
ness which they do not own and have no moral right to 
control. Thus one depositor may withdraw his account from 
a bank with perfect right. But if by concerted action 20,000 
depositors conspire to withdraw their deposits on the same 
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day in order to break the bank, Mr. Jevons holds the act 
should be considered acriminalconspiracy. Sotwo persons 
may meet to carry a petition to Parliament and may both be 
armed, but if, as in Lord George Gordon’s case, many 
thousands conspire to unite in such an act, that which 
would be innocent if done by one may become criminal if 
done in concert by many. 

The principle thus stated by Jevons has never yet, we 
think, been embodied into American law. So far as our 
courts have yet gone, whatever is innocent when done by 
two or three persons, as many thousands can conspire 
together to concur in doing, and no exigency has yet arisen 
to cause legislatures to convert into a crime, when done by 
many, an act which is lawful when done by one. 

As yet the courts assert, and the military enforce, a 
legal right of the workmen simultaneously to withdraw 
from work in any number, and of the employers to man 
their enterprise with new men. On this theory every 
strike, if fought out savagely enough, and far enough, 
nominally ends in a change of men. But as the men will 
be in the union immediately the change is fallacious. 

Moreover, our governments, State and federal, are 
becoming less willing to use the military arm as a mere 
means of enforcing the displacement of old workers by 
new. They are conscious that it makes the state, in its 
armed omnipotence, the servant of the employing class in 
all strike contests, in the last resort. It is odious to the 
governments, the militia and even the regulars to render a 
service which has this outcome. This is shown in the atti- 
tude recently assumed by State governors in handling the 
State militia, especially in Colorado and Illinois. One of 
these was a Populist governor of socialist leanings, and the 
other was a Democrat governor with anarchist sympathies. 
Yet it must be noted that such governors are part of the 
swim and tide of democratic evolution which must create 
the law of strikes for the future. In both cases the troops 
were used to prevent the strikers, and the employers’ hired 
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deputy sheriffs, from getting into direct conflict. Butcare 
was taken so far as possible not to make the military arm 
there, as at Homestead, a means of deciding the result of 
the strike in favor of the employers. 

In the intervention of the federal arm in the pending 
Pullman strike, there is thus far an effort to so handle the 
troops that federal mails, and interstate commerce and 
federal receivers of railways, may continue without inter- 
ruption, leaving the issue of the strike itself to be decided 
by other forces than the military power of either the fed- 
eral or State government. This is a difficult and new atti- 
tude in strike handling. It may prove to be like Lincoln’s 
declaration in 1861 of a purpose to protect federal property 
and enforce the collection of federal revenues and the per- 
formance of federal functions within the seceded States. 
That required a complete suppression of the secession 
movement as a national rebellion. Indifference cannot 
long be maintained when the force used in a strike 
involves ‘‘ armed insurrection,” against federal as well as 
State authority. Such an outcome merges the labor con- 
test in a retrogression toward militarism. It delays for a 
long period any tendencies toward giving a workingman 
who takes part in a strike, some more continuous legal 
right than the barren one of giving up his employment, 
and going into the service of another employer. Such a 
prospect provokes to violence and destruction of property. 
If the striker feels that he must make his strike so socially 
destructive, costly and dangerous to life and property as to 
terrify his employer into conceding his demands, or lose all 
employment, he becomes a more dangerous striker than if 
he knew that his return to work was only a question of 
terms. As we have remarked, every strike, if resisted ina 
sufficiently persistent degree, and the resistance backed by 
the military arm, always dominated by the theory that the 
workman’s only legal right in striking is to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere, must end in a defeat of the strike, unless 
indeed it is strong enough to overthrow the government 
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itself. And fer contra every strike engineered by the sym- 
pathies of the working classes, without military interven- 
tion, would as certainly end in crushing out the employers. 

The general trend of these events points to a disposi- 
tion in the officers of the law to recognize organized labor 
as one guild, and the owners of capitalized plants as 
another guild, both having rights of contest, of treaty, and 
of war, not unlike the rights of the various trade guilds 
which held so large a share of power in Europe from the 
eleventh to the fifteenth century. These divided with 
the state the control of society in all its industrial aspects. 
Whether such a change would be a recession toward 
medizevalism, or an advance toward a more truly advan- 
tageous condition of industry, it would be likely to come, if 
it came at all, as a mode of relieving the working classes 
from the despotism of unsympathetic employers, and sub- 
stituting for it the headship of elective chiefs chosen freely 
by themselves from men of their own class. It would be 
a mode of working under command of Debs and Arthur 
instead of under Pullman and his kind. 

No one can doubt that such a change is an application 
of the principles of self-government and freedom to labor 
relations. It gives inspiration to the mass of wage-workers, 
and may induce better and more exact obedience simul- 
taneously with a greater sense of freedom. Guilds and 
unions can exact greater diligence and more fidelity from 
each other than employers could do from hirelings, on 
the same principle that wage-paid labor secures heartier 
co-operation than the slave will give. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the capitalists’ question, ‘‘cannot an em- 
ployer do what he will with his own property,” fails when 
persons not his property are also involved. 

Is there any subtle principle in this social right to 
permanent work, which the ingenuity of lawyers, politi- 
cians and courts will or can harden into a legal right? 
The interest of the tenant in the continuance of his 
term has crystallized into tenant right in Ireland, and, 
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centuries earlier, common rights to land became private 
rights. Law is a progressive and shifting science, in 
which change is a constant factor, and each change is the 
result of conflict. In a definite sense, social reform is 
brought about by social war. The ugliness of the aspect 
which the social war can assume is sometimes an index to 
the need of modifications in the law. The resources of 
the two writs, appointing receivers and issuing injunctions, 
combined, are adequate to put all the railroads of the 
country on a socialistic basis. They could make Grand 
Organizer Debs receiver of any road, and could restrain the 
stockholders from calling for any dividends until satisfac- 
tory wages had been paid. But would this not bring the 
wage-worker more directly under military control ? Social- 
ists have welcomed the federal post office and interstate 
commerce laws as illustrations of the advance of socialism. 
Their cry has been, ‘‘let the same government which 
carries the mails control all industries.’’ In the suppres- 
sion of the Pullman strike they must now perceive that 
at this same thin edge, where federal power acquires 
socialist functions, it also acquires military control. It was 
because it carried the mails that it ordered the regulars into 
Illinois against the protests of the governor. 

Strikes, even when conducted within legal lines, if 
such conduct is ever possible, contain proofs that the right 
of dominion of the employer over his workmen and his 
work is waning. The interests of the aggregated body of 
workmen employed are important even when weighed 
against those of stockholders. The work changes as it 
expands from the single cooper or cobbler working with 
one apprentice, to the great railway, or combination of 
twenty towns under a steel company, employing 20,000 
men who support families numbering 100,000 persons. 

In these latter, the simple relation of master and serv- 
ant is lost in the complex labyrinth of reciprocal duty. 
The employing company is present only in the person of 
its servants at any time, and each of them is legally the 
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company, as to every other, and even as to the president 
of the company himself, when the former is obeying orders 
and the latter is endangering values. When the switch- 
man swings the red light he is the company to the conduc- 
tor. When the engineer rings he is the company to the 
brakeman. 

Erastus Corning, when president of the New York 
Central, undertook to cross, with his deformed feet, the 
trackway at Albany, where numerous engines were dodg- 
ing this way and that in charge of their drivers. The 
trackmaster had never seen Mr. Corning, and perhaps did 
not care, since he better knew the real danger, and, more- 
over, since whatever Mr. Corning was, the trackmaster 
stood for the company, as to the question of crossing the 
trackway. He shouted, seizing Corning bodily and sling- 
ing him over his shoulder as he did so, ‘‘ Come along, old 
cobble-toes; do you want to get killed here, and make a 
bill against the company? It’s lucky a man of more sense 
than you is here to hoist you out of danger, and plant you 
where you belong. Now keep away from this, or you'll 
be reported to Boss Corning; and if you are, the old fool is 
as likely to order me to let the engines run over you as not, 
as he don’t care for anything but money.” 

So saying, he deposited the railroad president in a safe 
place, and the next day found his salary had been doubled. 

In such extensive employments, obedience to the 
common law that binds into reciprocal unity the action of 
all is the only master, and so long as he keeps within this 
obedience, every servant is master. 

The law of safety to the company, loyalty to its work 
and security to its customers, requires that the employ- 
ment shall be permanent. The Carnegie Co., since the 
strike at Homestead, has been paying the penalty of its 
enforced change of men, in inferior armor plates, forfeited 
contracts and soiled reputation. The New York Central's 
triumph over the formidable strike of its workmen a few 
years ago was followed by an appalling series of accidents 
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which the public mind will associate, without having all 
the data for tracing it accurately, with its change of men, 
For a quarter of a century under Corning, Sloan and Van- 
derbilt the Central and Hudson River companies adver- 
tised that they had never taken the life of a passenger. 
During all this early period they were reputed to make few 
changes, to have long terms of service, to stint not their 
men and to have no strikes. Every mile of track had its 
watchman on guard. The managers of both companies 
admit that their interest in permanency of employment on 
the part of their men is at least as great as that of the men 
themselves. Hence the struggle of the men for permanency 
in their employment is intrinsically in line with the interests 
of their employers. The only issue is how to insure a 
permanency which is equally desirable to both. The decis- 
ion of the court in the Ann Arbor case, enjoining the men 
from striking, and the Brotherhood of Engineers from 
ordering a strike, involves as its correlative a like power 
in the courts to restrain employers from discharging their 
men even where not employed on time contracts. The 
ruling of Judge Barrett, of New York, that employers have 
no more right to conspire to break up a union of wage- 
earners in their employ than wage-earners have to break 
up their employers’ trade and custom, looks toward defend- 
ing permanency in wage relations. 

It is not so vital at present what the workmen ought 
to do as what they willdo. They will mass their strength 
in every battle to improve their wage relations and those 
of their class. The telegraph and their own intelligence 
are rapidly increasing their power to control industry. If 
they are not invited or permitted to co-operate in its con- 
trol, in ways that are peaceful and profitable, they are very 
likely to control it to its loss. They are not to be deterred 
from this course by publishing dolorous statistics of the 
vast sums of wages they lose. If they had done the work 
and then lost the wages they would see in such loss a 
hardship. But not to get their wages when they do not 
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work is not to them a loss. They get their rest, their 
fight and their experience. If they live through it they 
are where they were when it began. Nor do they believe 
in the arguments which seek to prove that they are the 
financial losers by the strike. Those who have nothing to 
lose, like those who have nothing with which to pay taxes, 
are of all the world the most sure that they neither lose 
nor pay. The true cost of strikes, like the true final inci- 
dence of taxes, falls on capital and comes out of profits. 
The striker does not starve. His butcher, baker and land- 
lord may lose a part of their capital, but the striker is fed, 
clothed and sheltered. In every aspect, therefore, the in- 
terest of the capitalist employer in permanence is in har- 
mony with that of the wage-worker. 





How Pullman Was Built. 


The Pullman Company was incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $30,000,000, the quotation for which in the market 
to-day is twice that amount. Mr. Pullman took up an 
estate of over 3,000 acres around Lake Calumet, which is 
fourteen miles from the center of Chicago, and which was 
at that time far outside the city limits. There, following 
the example of Messrs. Krupp at Essen, he set to work to 
construct a model city in his own image. Mr. Pullman’s 
ambition was to make the city which he had built an ideal 
community. In order to do so he proceeded, in entire 
accordance with the dominant feelings of most wealthy 
Americans, by ignoring absolutely the fundamental princi- 
ple of American institutions. The autocrat of all the 
Russias could not more absolutely disbelieve in govern- 
ment by the people, for the people, through the people, 
than George Pullman. The whole city belongs to him in 
fee simple; its very streets were the property of the Pull- 
man Company. Like Tammany Hall and various other 


1 From W. T. Stead’s book on Chicago. 
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effective institutions in America, not from the broad basis 
of the popular will, but from the apex of the presiding 
boss, Mr. Pullman was his own boss. He laid out the city, 
and made the Pullman Company the terrestrial providence 
of all its inhabitants. 

Out of a dreary, water-soaked prairie Mr. Pullman 
reared high and dry foundations, upon which, with the aid 
of his architect and landscape engineer, he planned one of 
the model towns of the American continent. Here was a 
captain of industry acting as the city builder. With his own 
central thought dominating everything, the city came into 
existence as a beautiful and harmonious whole. He 
achieved great results, no doubt. Before long the incre- 
ment of the value of the real estate on which Pullman is 
built is expected to amount to as much as the whole capital 
of the Pullman Company. Every house in Pullman is 
fitted up with water and gas and the latest sanitary ar- 
rangements. Grounds have been laid out for recreation 
and athletics; there is a public library, schoolhouse and 
popular savings bank, theatre, and a great general store 
where the retail distribution is carried on under the glass 
roof of a beautiful arcade building. It is a town bordered 
with bright beds of flowers and stretches of lawns, which, 
in summer time at least, are green and velvety. It hasits 
parks and its lakes and its pleasant vistas of villas, and, in 
short, Pullman is a great achievement of which not only 
Chicago but America does well to be proud. 

It was not a philanthropic but a business experiment, 
and none the worse on that account. The great principle 
of guid pro quo was carried out with undeviating regularity. 
If every resident of Pullman had gas laid to his house, he 
was compelled to pay for it at the rate of $2.25 per thou- 
sand feet, although the cost of its manufacture to the Pull- 
man Company was only thirty-three cents per thousand 
feet. Ample water supply was given, with good pressure, 
but of this necessary of life the Pullman Company was 
able to extract -a handsome profit. The city of Chicago 
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supplied the corporation with water at four cents per thou- 
sand gallons, which was retailed to the Pullmanites at ten 
cents per thousand, making a profit large enough to enable 
the corporation to have all the water it wanted for its works 
fornothing. Thus did the business instinct of Mr. Pullman 
enable his right hand to wash his left, and thereby created 
at the very threshold of Chicago an object lesson as to the 
commercial profits of municipal socialism. But between 
municipal socialism, representing the co-operative effort of 
a whole community voluntarily combining for the purpose 
of making the most of all monopolies of service, and the 
autocratic exploiting of the whole population of a city, 
such as is to be found in Pullman, there is a wide gulf 
fixed. 

As a resident in the model town wrote me, Pullman 
was all very well as an employer, but to live and breathe 
and have one’s being in Pullman is a little bit too much. 
The residents in the city, he continued, paid rent to the 
Pullman Company, they bought gas of the Pullman Com- 
pany, they walked on streets owned in fee simple by the 
Pullman Company, they paid water tax to the Pullman 
Company, indeed, even when they bought gingham for 
their wives or sugar for their tables at the arcade or the 
market-house it seemed dealing with the Pullman Com- 
pany. They sent their children to Pullman’s school, at- 
tended Pullman’s church, looked at but dared not enter 
Pullman’s hotel with its private bar, for that was the limit. 
Pullman did not sell them their grog. They had to go to 
the settlement at the railroad crossing south of them, to 
Kensington, called, because of its low row of saloons, 
‘*Bumtown,” and given over to disorder. There the 
moral and spiritual disorder of Pullman was emptied, even 
as the physical sewage flowed out on the Pullman farm a 
few miles further south, for the Pullman Company also 
owned the sewerage system, and turned the waste into a 
fluid, forced through pipes and conducted underground to 
enrich the soil of a large farm. The lives of the working- 
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men were bounded on all sides by the Pullman Company; 
Pullman was the horizon in every direction. 

All this provoked reaction, and a feeling of resent- 
ment sprang up in the model city against the too paternal 
despotism of the city builder, and so it came to pass that 
the citizens by a vote annexed themselves to Chicago, of 
which it is now part and parcel. This was a sore blow and 
a great discouragement to Mr. Pullman. But no annexa- 
tion can destroy his control over the town. It is still the 
property of the corporation, of which he is the chief and 
controlling mind. 





Women’s Need of Legislative Protection.’ 


More than one hundred and eighty thousand women 
and girls are employed as laundresses, according to the 
census. Their work-places are thickly scattered through- 
out the country and all over London, gathering thickest in 
the south and northwest quarters, and still include thou- 
sands of those small proprietors whom Mr. Asquith pro- 
poses to bring under the Workshops Acts. Let me describe 
the premises of the worst class. : 

CONDITIONS OF LAUNDRY WORK IN LONDON.—You 
enter a small room, ten or twelve feet square; the air is 
stifling, the window thick with condensed steam, the walls 
trickle with moisture, the floor is in a deep slop of dirty 
water. Some six or eight women are packed close side by 
side, bending over tubs placed on broken chairs. They 
stand on loose bricks or bits of board, but their boots are 
soaked through, and their cotton dresses are saturated with 
soapy water and perspiration. Lines are stretched from side 
to side of the low room, from which damp flannels dangle 
round the heads of the occupants. Very often the copper 
is in the same room, and a sickly smell rises from the 
dirty clothes boiling in it. In the next room, or quite as 


1 Extracts from article on ‘*The New Factory Bill: as it Affects 
Women,”’ by Evelyn March-Phillips, in 7he Fortnightly Review for June, 1894. 
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often, in one overhead, where the steam and damp from 
below rise through the boards as mist rises in a damp valley 
at nightfall, ironing“is carried on in a temperature of from 
eighty to eighty-six degrees. More clothes dry on lines; 
the gas stove, for heating the irons, generally radiates 
from the middle of the room, and gives forth its disagree- 
able and unwholesome fumes. The enamel-like polish 
now required on gentlemen’s shirts has added another evil. 
It is obtained by the use of a convex polishing-iron, which 
necessitates a peculiar push, trying and injurious to the 
ironer’s chest, and by overwork at which I have seen a 
strong, apple-cheeked girl of eighteen reduced to a wreck 
in eight months. On the mantelpiece stand half-empty 
glasses, and the smell of stale beer is added to the other 
odors. The women, as they work, literally drip with heat. 
Amid such surroundings crowds of them pass their daily 
life. Here they stand, day after day, for hours ranging 
from ten to fifteen. They keep up their flagging strength 
with beer, which is sometimes supplied in addition to 
wages, but more often bought cheap and retailed dear by 
the proprietor. The habit of taking it is encouraged on 
account of the increased speed to which, for a time, it 
stimulates the women. It is not surprising that among 
laundresses intemperance is the rule, that the morality of 
the half-brutalized ‘toilers is below the average, that the 
women themselves speak of the life as ‘‘ murderous,” and 
often return home, ‘‘ past eating, standing, or thinking,” 
that rheumatism is a common, consumption a not uncom- 
mon, complaint among them. 

In the steam and larger hand laundries the buildings 
are often good, and conveniences of all kinds are provided, 
but the hours are as fearfully long, the temperature is as 
high, ventilation often bad, and the air vitiated by gas. 
Out of thirty laundries visited by Miss Collet on behalf of 
the Labor Commission, twenty were found to be working 
over factory hours, even at ordinary times, some for twelve 
hours with only fifty minutes for meals, and with from 
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one to three hours added overtime on several days of the 
week. According to the report of the lady commissioner 
for Scotland, matters there are in an even worse state. 
The hours constantly reach fifteen and even seventeen, 
and in one steam laundry working night and day, with 
double shifts, they held on for twenty-four hours. Women 
work up to the last before confinement, and often return 
to work three weeks after. Even in a fairly constructed 
laundry, it is common for them to have their meals sitting 
on turned-up pails with their feet in the water. Wages 
range from 2s 6d to 3s a day, with 1%4d to 3d for overtime; 
fine ironers sometimes get more, but a girl in a provincial 
town told me that for polishing two hundred collars over- 
time she only received Is 6d. 

One of the worst features of the steam laundries is the 
employment of children, who stand the whole day in the 
hottest parts of the place, for longer hours than those 
allowed to adult women by the Factory Acts. The hard 
work of the married women has a very deteriorating effect 
upon their husbands, who ‘‘ loaf” more habitually in this 
class than in any other, except perhaps in that of the 
casual dock laborer. In fact, to find a respectable married 
woman taking to the trade, is almost always a proof that 
the husband, from drink or other causes, does not do his 
duty by the home. It has been stated of one suburb, in 
which it is the staple industry, that ‘‘ the women all drink, 
but they work; the men drink, but do not work.” This 
is no sensational description. The information has been 
gathered with careful pains for the Labor Commission. 
These, or some of these, conditions exist in by far the 
greater proportion of laundries. 

WorK IN HAND LAUNDRIES.—The opponents of the 
clause will direct their strongest efforts to the exclusion of 
hand laundries. It is contended that the bill will ruin 
small proprietors, and drive all washing into large steam 
factories, leaving numbers of widows and wives whose 
husbands are sick or out of work, without employment. 
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Married women, it is said, find it more convenient to work 
three or four long days in each week, than to leave their 
homes and children every day for eight or nine hours. 
But it is precisely in these small laundries, as I have en- 
deavored to show, that the worst evils flourish, and though 
their partial extinction may be attended with some unavoid- 
able hardships, it will not be a matter for serious regret. 
There are improvements, such as height and space, elec- 
tric light and electric heat for irons, the steam polishing 
iron lately invented, which are only procurable by large 
companies. Not that the small laundries are likely to die 
out; they will be supported by the large number of single 
customers or the very small families whose washing, how- 
ever important to themselves, is unwelcome to the large 
proprietor, who treats them with scant consideration, and 
often refuses their work altogether. It is alleged that men 
and boys will be taken on and the women thrust aside. 
This has not yet happened in large steam companies, and 
most of this is work which women will always do better 
than men and for lower wages. Much has been said of 
the hardship of refusing to let women make hay while the 
sun shines, in what is, in many places, a season trade; 
but in London and large towns regular workers are, to 
some extent, migratory, and move in batches to the nearest 
seaside resorts for the holiday season. The secretary of a 
trade society tells me that she receives letters in the 
autumn from laundry proprietors in Ramsgate, Margate, 
and Folkestone, asking for lists of workers. A greater 
danger is that the exclusion of ‘‘ domestic” laundries from 
the Workshop Acts will give rise to a system of sweating 
and sub-contract, in the giving out of work to a number of 
small cottage homes, where it will be done under the 
worst sanitary conditions, at all hours and for any wages. 
It is not easy to see the force of the total exemption of 
this class of home workshop from an act which includes 
every other, and one does not like to think of the unre- 
strained use and abuse which may and will be made in it 
of child labor. 
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It is still asserted that the workers do not, as a whole, 
ask for protection or agitate spontaneously. Those who 
know the poor do not need to be told that they regard a 
bird in the hand as worth a whole flight in the bush; but 
even so, the brief extracts given in the official reports to 
the Labor Commission are moving enough. 

THIRTEEN Hours A Day.—Two women, who were 
working eighty hours a week, burst into tears when telling 
their story, and said they had thought something was going 
to be done for laundries long ago, but they had given up 
hoping now. To another, it felt ‘‘just like heaven” to 
work sixty-nine hours instead of the eighty-four of her 
former place, where they had been kept far into the night 
and till three on Sunday morning. One, working from 
seventy-four to eighty hours a week, thinks that ‘‘ we 
workers would last twice as long if we could only rest our 
bones a bit.’”” Another complains that no efforts are made 
to distribute the work equally through the week; workers 
sit idle half the day, and slave ‘‘like brute beasts” when 
work comes in, to make up their earnings (these are the 
piecework earners); she herself and others she knows are 
often ‘‘fit to drop” with exhaustion consequent on periodi- 
cal overstrain. A widow, with one child to support, earning 
10s a week and 1 1-2d to 2d overtime, told Miss Irwin that 
she had been praying for the Factory Act for years, and 
would far rather have the spare time than the money. In 
1891 the laundresses themselves canvassed every laundry 
in London, with the result that nearly 66,000 women out 
of 67,506 voted for inclusion in the act. The public has 
been for long accustomed to have any quantity of washing 
done at any hours and in the shortest space of time. Some 
inconvenience might be felt at first during a readjustment 
of work, but in many cases it is only a matter of better 
arrangement, and when once the system was reorganized 
any modifications would soon cease to be looked on as a 
hardship. As regards prices, good organization on a large 
scale has not hitherto been found to mean increased 
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expenditure, and there is no fear that in the end the mass 
of smaller and poorer customers will be driven out of the 
market; but it is earnestly to be hoped that the large 
establishments, from which all healthful and economical 
improvements must be looked for, will not be unduly 
burdened with disadvantages. 

The clause proposing to authorize the Home Secretary 
to limit the hours, and, if he thinks fit, to prohibit the 
employment of persons in trades dangerous not only to life 
and limb but also to health, constitutes a very important 
innovation. It may, and at many periods will, remain a 
dead letter; but under a strong administration it is a lever 
for the enforcement of special rulesand for stimulating the 
invention and adoption of special remedies which everyone 
knows will be forthcoming when it is worth while to spend 
thought and money upon them. 

LEAD POISONING.—A protest has been entered against 
the power to dismiss women from trades in which men con- 
tinue to be employed, but the Factory Acts always have 
recognized a distinction between men and women, and the 
reports to the Labor Commission on the white lead industry, 
which is the point now under consideration, sufficiently 
establish the fact that women and girls are more sensitive 
than men to lead poison, some indeed suffering so acutely 
that they die within two or three days of being attacked. 
Out of one hundred and thirty-five cases admitted into the 
Newcastle Infirmary within five years, ninety-four were 
women. Eleven out of twelve deaths at Sheffield from the 
same cause were women. Circumstances render them 
peculiarly liable to infection, and the worst feature is the 
fatal effects upon children at the birth. Miss Abraham’s 
report instances one woman who has lost five infants, 
another who has lost four, from convulsions, caused by 
lead poison in the mother’s system. About six hundred 
women are reckoned as employed, so that in the event of 
prohibition no very important numbers will be interfered 
with; but the numbers, though small, are localized, so that 
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considerable hardship will be inflicted unless the change 
is made very gradually and with some provision for those 
thrown out. It is not easy to persuade the women, and 
particularly the young women, who pursue those trades to 
increase precautionary measures, or to obey special injunc- 
tions. The Lords committee desired that the female chain 
and nail makers should leave off using the heavy sledge 
hammers and making chains above a certain size, but they 
are still working with the very same hammers and carry- 
ing chains weighing a hundredweight round their necks 
all day, with what consequences to themselves and their 
unborn children it is not hard toimagine. At the same 
time many people who allow the urgency of special circum- 
stances, but who also know that women workers suffer 
from the jealousy of men, will feel dissatisfied unless they 
receive some adequate safeguard against hasty or preju- 
diced decisions. 

OVERTIME AND HOME WorK.—The substitution of 
three for five days a week overtime’ seems an excellent 
provision, as is also the clause relating to the taking of 
home work to be done out of factory hours. Doctors agree 
that one cause of the great increase of anemia among 
young women is to be traced to the long hours they work 
between the ages of sixteen and eighteen, when their 
health is most easily shaken. Some hold that it is not 
advisable to include women with young persons in these 
restrictions. If, however, a distinction is made in favor of 
grown women, it will become easier to escape the inspector 
by employing these, and an impediment will be thrown in 
the way of young girls seeking work at an age when they 
are most likely to learn a trade thoroughly, and most liable to 
get into mischief if they have none, and fresh impetus will 
be given to the labor of married women—the wage-earn- 
ing class which it is least desirable to encourage. At first 





1 This limitation may interfere unduly with certain textile trades, 
which depend on fashion and have to raise their stocks at short notice, while 
the skill necessary would forbid the employment of temporary hands. 
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sight it may seem arbitrary to forbid grown-up women to 
take home extra work, if it suits them, when it is pleaded 
that the practice makes an addition to their earnings; but, 
as a matter of fact, both women and girls do as much over- 
time, and will get as much out-work as they choose, by 
merely going off and working for, or taking work out from, 
another factory. The point of legislation is that it precludes 
the employer, in busy times, from requesting his hands to 
work late hours—a request which is in effect a command. 

PIECEWORK.—Section 25 of the bill extends what are 
called the ‘‘ particulars’’ clauses in the act of 1891, which 
provided that employers in the weaving trades should price 
their piecework beforehand, from weavers only to, prac- 
tically, all persons employed in textile, glass, and china 
factories. There seems no sufficient reason why this pro- 
vision should stop short at the trades specified. The re- 
fusal to price piecework beforehand is one of the points 
upon which workers are sorest, and it forms one of the 
most fertile sources of ill-feeling between employer and 
employed. The ignorance in which the latter works, 
as to the amount of wage which is to be taken home at 
the week’s end, is vexatious and demoralizing. It is a 
grievance with the coal miner, with the East End box- 
maker, and with the miserable needlewoman, who receives 
3a for a pair of trousers when she is expecting 44d. There 
is probably no piecework trade in which the workers would 
not welcome this protection. 

The exceptions which apply to packing and polishing 
in the original act, and which are now extended to textile 
factories, exclude from any supervision, as far as hours are 
concerned, what are, to all intents and purposes, large 
factories, and also many small and wretched workshops. 
On the whole the large tea-packing and other warehouses 
compare favorably with factories, but there are small work- 
places in which every unfair advantage is taken of the 
exception. 

DirTy TRADES.—I know of one, a drysalter, 7. ¢., a 
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trade which bottles oils and drugs, where little girls, fresh 
from school, work for longer hours than adult factory hands, 
at a dirty, disgusting trade, saturated from head to foot 
with strong-smelling oils, in a little workshop made out of 
an old stable. They get no Saturday half-holiday and earn 
but 5s or 6s a week. A girl getting 9s was put on to work 
a crane, lowering and raising heavy weights, where a man 
had been previously employed. The girls are frequently 
not paid anything for overtime. Metal burnishing is an- 
other trade in which the employees are at liberty to work 
excessive hours. It is a very trying occupation, as lime 
and rotten stone are used; the air is thick with lime dust, 
and the burnishers, many of whom are woman, suffer very 
much from sore eyes. Walking in Clerkenwell, you can 
recognize the metal polishers and burnishers unmistakably 
by this invariable characteristic. The packing of ammonia 
and caustic is another employment in which reasonable 
hours are desirable. The fumes are so overpowering that 
doors and windows have to be kept open in the coldest 
weather. The exception of such trades as these from pro- 
tective legislation is altogether an anomaly. 

It is in clause 13, dealing with tenement factories, that 
we take note of the introduction of the thin edge of a great 
principle, which may prove a departure of the first import- 
ance. As it stands, it will chiefly affect such workshops as 
abound in Sheffield, Aberdeen, and other towns. In these 
mechanical power is applied to a building, which is then let 
out in small spaces, ‘‘seats,’”’ or ‘‘ troughs,” to individual 
workers, each space becoming, by law, a separate factory. 
In Sheffield, firms fit up old cottages, which would only 
fetch 2s 6d a week as ordinary dwellings, with grinding- 
wheels, and let them for as much as 18s a week per room. 
Hitherto the responsibility for the conformity of a building 
to factory laws has rested with the occupiers, poor men 
and women, without money either for keeping their sur- 
roundings in proper order or for paying fines, which the 
inspectors know it is hopeless to press. 
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BaD SANITATION.—As a natural consequence, sanita- 
tion in the tenement factories is in a very bad way. 
Machinery is unprotected and dangerous to life and limb. 
In many cases there is no fan, and you cannot see across 
the room for the dust. Men and women come out white 
with bone dust, which has a very disagreeable smell, or as 
black as miners from working with ebony and metal. The 
sanitary arrangements are often in a dreadful condition, 
and make the workshops unfit for any human being to 
work in. Cutlery and file cutting are skilled but sedentary 
and unhealthy trades, in which the workers are liable to 
wrist-drop and blood poisoning, and fresh air and light 
and dry workshops are essential. It is now proposed, for 
the first time, to make the owner, instead of the occupier, 
liable for the observance of sanitary conditions, for the 
proper fencing of machinery, and for the necessary means 
of fixing a fan or other mechanical contrivances. This step 
will ultimately lead to the closing of many of the dilapi- 
dated premises; but when the high rents obtainable for 
marrow space are regarded, there is no fear that capital 
will neglect to provide more suitable quarters. 

The principle of holding the landlord responsible for 
the legal fitness of his property is one of those which has 
long been preached by some who have most carefully con- 
sidered the causes underlying the low wages of the sweated 
trades. The fact that the experiment is contemplated, 
even in so limited a form, is a certain consolation: for the 
great omission of the bill, an omission which must be a 
deep disappointment to all who had hoped that an organ- 
ized attempt was about to be made to grapple with the 
ultimate problem of home work. When the report of the 
Sweating Committee was issued, four years ago, public at- 
tention was, for a time, arrested, but nothing whatever 
has been done toward dealing with the evil. The Labor 
Commission shows things to be as bad as ever, and there 
is no doubt that, aided by the well-meant subsidizing of 
charity and the ‘‘ bounty-fed”’ labor of married women and 
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girls working in their own homes, the minimum wage now _ 
paid can and will be driven down below starvation point. 
As it is, the fur-sewers, who, when in full work, earn from 
4s to 7s a week, and in summer perhaps 2s 6d or 3s; the 
casual hands, who often only take 3s for a week’s work, 
cannot live upon their pay, though many die upon it. Men 
coat-finishers, in full work, work from six to ten, on many 
days till twelve or later, and not a few only average I5s a 
week. In this very month of Maya nail-maker hung him- 
self with his own chains at Cradley Heath because he was 
only earning 5s a week, and heard that wages were to be 
reduced still further. The middleman, upon whom so 
much abuse was often unjustly expended, has in many 
cases vanished, and now the worst-paid work is given out 
direct from wholesale houses; women get, for instance, 
6id for entirely making moleskin trousers, finding machine 
and thread—this last costing 1j}¢ a pair—not to mention 
the additional strain of carrying heavy bundles to and from 
the warehouse, and sometimes having to wait for hours for 
fresh work. 

HoME WorRK OF WOMEN.—Home work has a pleasant 
sound when we picture the mother able to look after her 
little ones and working in her leisure time by her baby’s 
cradle; but what, in very truth, are these domestic work- 
shops when we climb the rickety stair, or grope our way 
into the stifling cellar? The report of the Lords Commit- 
tee supplies us with plain official samples. 

‘¢ A workship is erected on an area which was formerly 
the yard of a house. The walls are reeking with wet, the 
roof is constructed in such a manner that it leaks badly, 
and always will leak. The flooring in many instances is 
on the earth, which is not drained as it should be.” 

‘¢ A room about 12 or 14 feet by 10, and 8 feet high, as 
near as could be judged by the eye; in this room was a 
large bed, the only bed in the room, on which the mother 
of the family was dying of consumption; although it was 
summer there was a large fire in the room, before which 
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the husband was at his work as tailor, pressing cloth, and 
so, of course, filling the air with steam. Beside him was 
his son, also at work, and playing on the floor were two or 
three small children; all crowded into a room which would 
properly contain two or three people at most.” 

There is absolutely no reason why this state of things 
should mend. The system moves ina cycle, of which it 
has been well said, that ‘‘As long as home-workers are 
‘free’ to offer, and employers to accept, this labor, and as 
long as it pays, it will continueto exist. It will pay so long 
as itis offered cheap. It will be offered cheap so long as 
the supply continues to bear the present relation to the 
demand.”’ 

I listened lately to an eloquent address, at a political 
meeting, which was busying itself with the question of 
women’s employment. ‘‘ Weshould rouse a strong public 
feeling in these women,” said the speaker; ‘‘ we should 
instil a sense of loyalty to their fellow-workers and form 
them into a strong organization.” Excellent words; but 
they sounded like a rather grim joke, as applied to women 
making coal-sacks at less than a farthing each, or sewing 
shirt fronts and neckties at a penny an hour; ‘‘ working all 
the hours God sends,” hemmed in by creatures as wretched 
as themselves, who watch to snatch the bread out of their 
mouths and to tread them down in the struggle for exist- 
ence. Thechronic exhaustion and depression of their lives, 
their ignorance of the circumstances which govern them- 
selves and their miserable rivals, the terror of losing by 
one false step the pittance which just keeps body and soul 
together, crush out all the energy and resolution needed 
for effectual protest and combination. 

DEADLY TRADES.—When one stands in the fetid 
atmosphere of these so-called ‘‘ homes,” and sees the tiny 
single room, crowded with evidences of the trade—match- 
box making, fur-pulling, slipper-finishing, or what not; 
food, cooked and uncooked, in old frying-pans and all sorts 
of dirty utensils, mixed up with the articles in course of 
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construction; garments made for the public laid upon the 
filthy bed, perhaps covering a sick person—it is difficult to 
believe in any system which encourages the manufacture of 
wholesale goods in this piecemeal fashion. Skilled work, 
depending on the talent of the operator and commanding a 
fair wage, may well be carried on in individual homes, but 
cheap and unskilled industries must be drawn together into 
large, airy factories, if there is to be any hope of insisting 
on proper conveniences and a reasonable limit to the hours 
worked, places within reach of the public eye, where public 
opinion has some force in determining a decent wage, and 
where the congregation of the workers tends.to foster the 
growth of combination. Among the desirable results which 
might be hoped for is the increased application of steam- 
power to the cheap clothing trade. Cases are fearfully 
common among women of paralysis, nervous disorders and 
premature birth, due to the ceaseless vibration throughout 
the frame of the hand-and-foot sewing machine, worked for 
long hours at top speed, more especially when heavy goods 
for men’s wear have to be made up against time. 
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answers to communications. The editor is responsible only for 
opinions expressed in unsigned articles, and reserves the right 
to criticise freely views presented in signed articles, whether 
invited or not. Typewritten manuscripts preferred. 


State Aid to New York Railways. 
FRANK L, MCVEY. 

The project of uniting the Hudson and the lakes by 
canal had engaged the attention of the people of New York 
from the earliest period. The physical aspect of the region 
was peculiarly fitted to attract the attention of those exam- 
ining it.’ The attention of the provincial legislature was 
called to it as early as 1768 by the governor of the province. 

The condition of affairs preceding the Revolution, the 
war and the constitutional struggle which followed drew the 
attention of the legislature from the plan of building the 
canal across the State. In 1808 the matter was again 
brought before the legislature, which resulted in the 
appointment of commissioners to survey the route. The 
country and neighboring States were appealed to for aid, 
but the State, as Tanner says, ‘‘ was fortunately thrown on 
its resources.”* The war of 1812 broke up the board of 
commissioners, and nothing was done until after the peace 
of 1815. The subject was then revived and pushed with 
energy. Mass meetings were held in the different parts of 
the State, which resulted in the appointment of another 
board and the Internal Improvement law of 1817. Under 
this law the Erie canal was commenced July 4th, 1817, and 
opened for use October, 1825. Other canals were made in 
different parts of the State until there was a connected 
system of waterways. The cost to the State of this great 


1Tanner: Canals and Railroads of the United States, p. 50. 
*Ibid, p. 51. 
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undertaking was $12,072,032.25.* The Erie canal with its 
feeders was three hundred and fifty miles long, while the 
total mileage of the canals in the State in 1830 was about 
four hundred and seventy-five. 

According to the computation of the comptroller, the 
surplus revenue had in 1838 paid the interest on the debt 
and reduced the principal to $8,459,069.17.. This was the 
system with which the new method of transportation was 
to compete. It was owned by the State. The State had 
an interest in keeping it up and preventing the railroad 
from securing a foothold. The objection tothe canals had 
been very strong in the counties remote from them. In 
order to appease this discontent, and to give the people of 
the southern part of the State the advantage of a quicker 
way of approaching the market, a loan of three millions 
was granted in 1836-48 for the construction of the Erie 
railroad. 

The Erie railroad was begun at a time when business 
was inflated and on the eve of the crisis of ’37, the period 
of its construction extending from 1832 to its arrival at 
Dunkirk in May, 1851. It was also at a time when the 
railroad was in its infancy, and an experiment. These 
things combined to make the financial history of the road 
a peculiar one. Politics with its discrimination fastened 
itself on the management which was successful or the 
reverse as one party went in or out. By 1845 New York 
was tired of aiding private works for the public’s benefit, 
and refused to do so except in the case of the Erie. This 
can be accounted for on the ground that there was no canal 
in this part of the State, and the legislature felt it must 
grant the request or the elections would go wrong. 

Many of the early railroads were built parallel to the 
canals and touched the same objective points. This brought 
on aconflict between the two systems of water and rail 
carriers. There has probably never been in the trade his- 
tory of the world a contest so complicated as that which 


1See Report of Commissioners of New York on Canals for 1830. 
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existed between the rival systems.’ It involved not only 
the interests of those days, but had much to do in forming 
the economic conditions which exist to-day between pro- 
ducer and consumer. In other words, the railroad is an 
all-important factor in the business of the State, and with 
its growth has gone that of the State’s industries. 

The railway era began in 1825. The tonnage of the 
railroads increased slowly at first, then went up rapidly, 
while that of the canal decreased or disappeared. The real 
decline of the canal was due to the superiority of the rail- 
road in speed and working time. The Erie canal is closed 
nearly a third of the year, while the railroad is open the year 
around. The railroad can more easily build branches into 
the hilly country than the canal,” 

The canal system had been built up by the State. 
Capital had hesitated to advance money to such projects 
unless they should receive the sanction of the State. More- 
over, capital was by no means plenty, so that the railroad 
bade fair to be passed by for a time at least; in fact, it was 
a case where the State must come to the aid of the roads or 
do without them. New York’s canals gave her an excuse 
to be conservative, and the money she advanced was to be 
considered in the light of a loan; in other words, the State 
was to take the place of the capitalist, but a conservative 
one. In 1845 the Erie railroad was released from all claims 
held by the State, since it had failed to paythem. In 1826 
the Mohawk and Hudson railroad was chartered. The 
charter made directors and stockholders liable for the debts, 
and the State reserved the right to appropriate the road 
upon payment of cost and interest less the receipts. This 
was not sufficient incentive to induce capital to take up the 
charter, and in 1828 it was favorably amended. Before the 
State assisted a road a corporation must be formed which 
represented at least half of the capital required to build the 
road. 1832 sawthe opening of the Tonawanda road. The 





1Development of Transportation Systems, p. 13. 
2E. J. James in Publications of Economic Asso., Vol. 5, pp. 13-15. 
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charge for passengers was restricted to four cents per mile. 
Nearly all the charters restricted the amount to be charged 
for carrying passengers. It did not enter the mind of the 
lawmaker in those early days that the railroad would carry 
freight and compete with the canals for the carrying trade 
of the State. If this had been generally recognized, it is 
doubtful if the earliest roads would have received the 
encouragement they did. 

Fifty different roads received aid from the State and the 
people. Ten’ of these received money direct from the State 
treasury; the remainder were aided by the cities, towns 
and villages. The entire amount advanced by the State 
was $9,060,591.04. The State received in return from 
sales and redeemed bonds, together with the canceled bonds, 
$1,556,152.73. Many of the roads mentioned in the foot- 
note are not recognized by the names under which they 
received aid. The majority have been merged into the 
New York Central or Erie systems. The State never 
intended to give money to a road, but only advanced it in 
order that the roads might the more easily carry out their 
plans. In every case the roads coming into the hands of 
the State, by failure to pay principal and interest, were sold 
for small sums and only after the interest had been advanced 
equal in amount to the original principal. 

The counties, cities, towns and villages contributed 
liberally. Out of the sixty counties in the State the people 
of fifty-one gave sums varying from five thousand dollars 
to over three millions. The number of cities, towns and 
villages contributing was two hundred and ninety-four. 


1The Erie road received $3,000,000 for bonds and $3,217,096.86 in 
interest; the Auburn and Syracuse, $200,000, afterward redeemed by the 
New York Central; Auburn and Rochester, $200,000, redeemed in 1861; Tona- 
wanda, $100,000, redeemed in 1865; Long Island, for bonds and interest, 
$108,882.49, which was redeemed in 1876; Schenectady and Troy, $100,000, 
redeemed in 1867; Ithaca and Owego, for bonds and interest, $650,814.67; Cana- 
joharie and Catskill, for bonds and interest, $380,000; Hudson and Berkshire, 
for bonds and interest, $303,797.02; Albany and Susquehanna, $800,000, which 
was afterward canceled. 
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SUMMARY. 


Eight cities gave over $500,000. 
Hight cities gave between $250,000 and $500,000. 
Sixty-four towns and cities gave between $100,000 and 
$250,000. 
Seventy-one cities, towns and villages gave between 
$50,000 and $100,000. 
One hundred and forty-three cities, towns and villages 
gave less than $50,000. 
Nineteen towns having over 7,500 inhabi- 
tants each gave . . $12,586, 338.78 
While 275 towns having lees than 7,500 
inhabitants each gave , , . 17,392,567.00 





Making a grand total of . ; ‘ $29,978,905.7 


This amount was given by the people in their capacity 
as cities, towns and villages, and combined with the amount 
given by the State makes the sum of $40,039,496.82.' -The 


amount invested in railroads in the State of New York is 
estimated at $500,000,000.* The fact that the greater part 
of the amount subscribed by the towns was given by the 
smaller towns shows the interest which the people had in 
the successful outcome of the railroad. Although the 
amount contributed is only about 12 per cent of the total 
investment, still it was a large sum in earlier days. The 
people received no return in the form of bonds and stocks, 
but it was an out-and-out gift which was given in order to 
establish a new and better mode of transportation. 

. The legislation concerning railroads up to 1850 was 
based on the idea that railroads were public highways. 
This idea can be traced to the law of 1807, which fixed the 
amount to be levied by the State on canals and turn- 
pikes.* 

1Exhibit No. 1, July 9th, 1879. Railroad Investigation. 
®*Mr. Depew’s speech before the Railroad Investigation Com., Vol. 


IV, 3716. 
8Vol. I, p. 99, Railroad Investigation, 1879. 
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DeWitt Clinton and Gouverneur Morris insisted that 
the canals should be constructed by the State in order that 
they might not fall into private hands and become monopo- 
lies. The very opposite plan was followed in regard to the 
railroads. Individuals were encouraged to build railroads 
and were granted immunity from State interference. 1850 
is the dividing line which separates the period of enthusi- 
astic construction from that of interference on the part of 
the State. Up to 1848 every charter was a special conces- 
sion from the legislature. In the period between 1828-41 
there were only five laws passed which affected railroads 
and these were favorable, the most important being the 
right to negotiate with Indians over whose lands it might 
be necessary to construct a road (1836). In 1846 the State 
constitution was amended in Art. VII, Sec. 9, in such a way 
as to put an end to the giving or advancing of money to any 
corporation, association, or individual on the part of the 
State. The cities, towns and villages then took the place 
of the State as patrons. During these years the State 
ownership of canals crops out in the endeavors of the legis- 
lature to secure an advantage over the railroad. The 
business of the canals had been so seriously affected by the 
competition of the railroads, that a clause was introduced 
in the general railroad law of ‘1850 to compel railroads 
parallel to a canal to pay all receipts on freight carried over 
that part of the road parallel to the canal, into the State 
treasury. This section was repealed in 1851, and for the 
next twenty years the railroad is not materially interfered 
with, although many regulations were passed by the various 
legislatures. In some cases the subscriptions of the cities 
and towns had been secured by political manipulation. The 
natural outcome of such attempts was the law of 1866, which 
declared in substance that no city, town or village should 
contribute to railroad enterprises without the consent of a 
majority of its citizens, a list of whom must be filed with 
the town clerk. It is evident that fraudulent lists had been 
filed, for in 1872 the matter comes up again and is dealt 
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with in a constitutional amendment, Art. VIII, Sec. 11, 
which declares that no county, city, town or village shall 
hereafter give money or property, or loan its money or 
credit, directly or indirectly, to any association or corpora- 
tion, and must not own any stock of any association or cor- 
poration. The same restriction is laid on the State in 
section I0. 

This ends the interesting chapter of financial aid on the 
part of the State and its cities and towns for the construc- 
tion of railroads. There is an economic lesson to be found 
in it which goes far to show that even an approach to 
government ownership or patronage is apt to prove an un- 
desirable thing, for the same end may be obtained by wait- 
ing for individual effort to bring it forth. 





Silver, Gold and Shipping. 
WM. W. BATES, 
E-x-Commissioner of Navigation for the United States. 


The present time seems to be the day of problems and 
deferred solutions. The industrial world is thinking why 
half the value of silver has been lost, and how it may be 
best restored. The financial world, having profited by the 
rise in gold, is wondering why labor is dissatisfied, and 
how it may be reconciled to lower prices. A great question 
for the United States is this: How can the exportation of 
gold be prevented, and why does it obey new rules? Sur- 
prise is felt at the Treasury that so much gold is going 
abroad, when there is already in the Bank of England the 
largest reserve on record, and the so-called ‘‘ balance of 
trade” for ten months past has been uncommonly in our 
favor. No financial distress exists in Europe, yet the out- 
flow of government gold averages a million dollars a day.’ 
The banks of New York are full of idle money, the coin 
vaults of London are bursting with redundance, but the 
Treasury is lowand seventy-five millions short. In the first 


1In June. 
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ten months of the present fiscal year, imports of merchan- 
dise have fallen off, in dutiable goods nearly 35 per cent, 
in free less than 14 per cent, and on the average 24 per 
cent. Probably 35 per cent less money than last year has 
been expended in freights. 

With these conditions existing, one is inclined to ask, 
what is the matter with gold? Are the capitalists of Great 
Britain beginning a struggle for its possession and hoard- 
ing? If that is the case, and it looks like it, our govern- 
ment cannot begin too soon a resistance of such taking and 
appropriating of the life-blood of commerce, a confiscation 
dictated by greed and the spirit of misanthropy. Great 
Britain has long commanded the commerce of the world, 
and got at last such a cinch upon its wealth that further 
progress in her profitable course may well be on the line of 
stripping debtor nations of their supply of gold. None 
know better than the bankers of Great Britain that there is 
not gold enough in the world’s supply to provide for the 
trade of all nations, unless the utmost confidence, fairness 
and liberality shall prevail at all times, a state of things 
impossible of existence, and a situation in itself a reason 
for a bimetallic standard. 

While the question of standard is one of suitability and 
safety, of convenience and utility, it should be borne in 
mind that all nations, the world at large, have equal rights 
in its choice and adjustment. Money must serve com- 
merce. It must be adapted to international uses, at least 
to the extent of settling trade balances. Its minimum 
quantity for this use depends, of course, on the difference 
and shortcoming on one side or the other. It has been a 
trick of trade from time immemorial to depreciate another 
man’s goods, or another nation’s money, and to require 
balances paid in standard coin, silver or gold, as the law of 
the land in which the debt is paid may provide. Inter- 
national transactions are balanced by bills of exchange, 
the credit of one individual paying the debt of another, 
through the agency of banks, so far as credits may be 
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available. When these are exhausted, coin must be used. 
The commercial movement of money is not hard to under- 
stand. It goes out or comes in either to buy something or 
to pay for something already bought. While money is 
sometimes exported or imported for purely financial pur- 
poses, especially to and from Great Britain, it seems silly 
to teach that the ‘‘ tariff procrastination has frightened gold 
away,” or that ‘‘ prompt tariff action’”’ would stop its flow. 
It is just as foolish to explain that gold goes forth and 
back, like a shuttlecock, seeking the most profitable em- 
ployment. Gold is not used in that way. It isa master 
tather than a servant. Its principal use is, first, as money 
of redemption and reserve; second, as money for the dis- 
charge of international debts, especially to gold standard 
nations. ‘There would be no danger in silver going abroad. 

The menace in gold exportation, like the poor which 
it may create, will be always with us, while we run in debt 
to Europe. If silver exportation could be substituted for 
gold, we would be no better off, even if its money power 
was restored, since the danger lies in debt-making, and the 
evil is commercial, and not financial. Rates of interest 
and prices of exchange may affect, but cannot control, 
international payments. Securities at their best never dis- 
charge, but only postpone, receipts in full for coin. The 
tule of trade is, pay as you go, or serve your creditor. 
Thus, of old, debts made slaves. The confusion created 
by mixing problems of finance with questions of commerce 
will disappear the moment we see their true relations. It 
is for the merchant to buy and sell, and for the banker to 
loan and transfer the money used in transactions. The 
merchant makes the debts, and it is for him to pay them. 
Exports must pay forimports. For adverse balances, coin 
must take the place of goods. It must be the merchant’s 
coin that the banker sends abroad. 

We must look, then, to the merchant, and not the 
banker, to keep our international accounts even. Right 
here is where our money trouble begins. ‘The merchants 
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of a country, naturally and fitly, should carry on its trade, 
keep its balances small and provide for its safety. They 
should, of course, be citizens. But our merchants, who 
are they? By a large majority they are not our merchants 
at all, but those of many foreign countries, each one work- 
ing for himself and his native land. American interest 
has no attention, care, or plan. Foreign dependence has 
thrown it over to necessitation, chance, and a run of luck. 
But for the regulating action of a protective tariff our com- 
merce would have developed the present distress years ago. 
It is mainly precipitated now by the operation of ‘‘ tariff 
reform.” 

That there is a fundamental cause for the evils now 
prevailing, that there is some policy in which our govern- 
ment has been wrong, is certain. What is it? We talk 
about remedies, but have we diagnosed the disease? Is its 
source in the McKinley bill and the dislike of Europe. 
Consequently, must we modify our tariff system? Is its 
root in the ‘‘ disgust bred abroad by the woeful performance 
ofthe American Senate”? Do weacknowledge the authority 
of any foreign master? Perhapswedo. We have demone- 
tized silver in deference to British opinion. We have 
undertaken to unprotect our industries in the interest of all 
nations but our own. What more is necessary? Why, 
the sale of bonds for gold, that our balances of trade, past 
and present, may be settled. An issue of fifty millions to 
maintain reserve has lasted five months, and another fifty 
will soon have to follow, and that in turn be succeeded by 
another. All this we see, and yet k ow nothing; and the 
more we do the will of Europe the less shall we learn. 

Commerce and money have a third partner, whose close 
relations must be known before we can perceive the error 
in our policy, and set about itscorrection. From a practical 
point of view, the transcending fact stands out, like the 
peak of Teneriffe at sea, that we have become a shipless 
nation. Of the 1,238 millions of commerce carried to and 
from Europe in 1892, the share of our shipping was only 
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one and a quarter per cent. European ships, merchants, 
underwriters and bankers possess our trade and transporta- 
tion, control our exchanges and regulate our monetary 
movements. Half a million dollars a day and upward, 
payable in gold if wanted, is the debt created every day in 
the week, all the year round, by the employment of foreign 
shipping instead of our own. Our own, if we had it, could 
be paid in silver or bank notes. Plain as these facts are, 
we never see transportation in trade abroad taken as a factor 
in balancing foreign trade accounts. Stocks and bonds are 
often considered, but it is generally overlooked that an 
amount of money equal to two billions, or an average of 
200 millions yearly, for ten years past, has been earned 
by foreign shipping in doing our ocean transportation, and 
is now represented by stocks and bonds abroad, that may 
at any time be sent back for gold. 

There was a time when transportation, if omitted, cut 
no figure in balancing our external trade. That was from 
1792 to 1861, while our share of carriage exceeded foreign. 
For thirty-two years past the balance of transportation has 
been adverse, growing bad, and getting unsafe. Taking 
trade and transportation together, since they are comple- 
ments of each other, our foreign commerce has been run- 
ning us into debt ever since the Civil War got under way. 
Our mercantile debt has mostly accrued to British subjects, 
at home or here, as they have been beneficiaries in chief, 
not only of the Civil War, but of the policy under which we 
have been beaten at sea—our sail-ship business ruined by 
steamers purposely subsidized. In 1866 the Treasury Sec- 
retary in London acknowledged a loss of $5,000 daily on 
the carriage of ocean mails. What has Great Britain to 
show for sixty years of subsidy protection ? Sixty-four 
per cent of all the steam, and 53 per cent of all the steam 
and sailon the ocean. In 1892 her shipping in our foreign 
trade paid 66 per cent of our total tonnage tax, showing 
that extent of participation in it, on a tonnage basis. But 
her tonnage, being mostly steam, carries a greater value 
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to the ton than the vessels of our own and other flags, 
largely of sail. Including the passenger traffic, it may be 
estimated fairly that 70 per cent of all our foreign trade 
and transportation is British business—made so, not so 
much by their enterprise as by our discontinuance of pro- 
tection, and the British substitution of new forms of it for 
the old. 

From tables of trade we find the tonnage entered and 
cleared in the United Kingdom, in our trade (with cargoes 
only), was relatively as follows in the years named: 

AMERICAN. BRITISH. OTHER FLAGs. 

Years. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

1853 62.68 33-73 3-59 

1860 66.59 23.17 5.34 

1870 22.10 70.21 7.69 

i880 6.82 77.15 16.03 

1888 2.50 90.50 7.00 

In 1892, of the transport of cargoes from and to the 
United Kingdom, to and from all countries, 73.44 per cent 
was in British vessels. The share carried in American 
was insignificant, one per cent in the port of Liverpool, 
and one-fifth of that in London. What a mockery of 
‘* reciprocity” in ocean freighting! What a humbug for 
us is the policy of non-protection ! 

Our statisticians at Washington separate American 
carriage from foreign, but lump the latter under a single 
head. We have therefore to estimate the amount of com- 
merce done for us by British ships. Besides the trade 
direct, 55 per cent more is done indirect, from and to 
colonies and other countries. Of British foreign trade 
carried on by British shipping, 20 per cent is with the 
United States. The transportation between our country 
and the United Kingdom exceeds that between it and all 
the British possessions. It is equal to nearly one-third of 
all our foreign trade. 

Thus it appears that a single foreign nation, the 
wily rival of our halcyon days, who has not kept faith in 
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carrying out a free shipping policy, the hateful oppressor 
of defenseless people, the depreciator of prices all over the 
world, the unrelenting enemy of silver money, the miserly 
demander of gold for debts, has almost monopolized the 
foreign trade and transportation of the United States. It 
is an interesting question, to what extent are we, finan- 
cially, in the toils of this domineering ‘‘creditor nation’’? 
As already stated, foreign shipping has been receiving 
from our trade not less than two hundred millions annually. 
The British share of this is over two-thirds. Including 
insurance, it may be taken at 70 percent, and will reach 
the following figures: 


Annually $140,000,000 
11,666,666 


2,684,927 
383,561 

Mercantile profits increase largely these amounts. 

The foreign tax, of whatever sort, is a gold account. 
Different items compose this tax. A leading foreign 
banker has estimated our usual interest and investment 
account at $110,000,000. To this he adds fifty to sixty 
millions expended in traveling and living abroad. Trav- 
eling goes in with transportation. Allow for living only 
and we have, in all, for Europe $115,000,000. From the 
figures of a British statistician it may be deduced that 
sixty or sixty-five millions represents British interest due 
from the United States. Add to this for residence abroad 
and we have not exceeded seventy millions. It is, therefore, 
plain that our foreign tax is twice as great for shipping 
service as for interest account, whether we have regard to 
Europe or Great Britain, and that our total foreign tax is 
about $863,000 daily, and over six millions a week. 

In view of financial safety alone, say nothing of indus- 
trial, commercial, and political independence, the restora- 
tion of our shipping interest is an absolute necessity. The 
continuing and ever-present menace of gold exportation 
and frequent sale of bonds to provide money of redemption 
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will break up our prosperity and sooner or later destroy 
our government. The demonetization of silver and the 
want of a merchant marine in the foreign trade is in the 
line of perfect consistence with commercial thralldom to 
Great Britain. If this rich creditor nation should become 
bimetallic, as in justice she should, it would not relieve 
us altogether from the beggaring consequence of foreign 
monopoly of our trade and transportation. The way to 
have our monetary system as we want it, and to keep it 
so, is to have our own marine and to maintain it. Great 
Britain wants neither the one nor the other, and both will 
have to be gained against her will. Her interest is to 
crush every industry of the United States but agriculture, 
and that, too, when fate decrees. Our interest is to be 
independent and strong, full in employment, liberal in 
wages, safe in our foreign trade, calling no nation ruler on 
the land or the ocean, but able and willing to defend our 
rights, to remonetize our silver, and restore our ships to 
the sea. 
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Mr. M. D. HARTER proposes as a ‘‘safe, sane, and 
easy system of coinage,” that an act of Congress be passed, 
providing that the ‘‘ mints of the United States shall be 
opened to the coinage of both silver and gold upon the 
same terms as existed prior to 1873,”’ but that no silver or 
gold so coined shall be a legal tender, and instead of 
being stamped, one dollar, five dollars, ten dollars, these 
so-called coins shall be stamped, one globe, five globes, 
ten globes, etc., and on the reverse side shall be the words, 
‘«not a legal tender.”’ 

It is singular that the penetrating mind of Mr. Harter, 
having got thus far, should not have got enough farther 
to perceive that this system of free coinage does not need 
any act of Congress, or law, or mint, or interposition what- 
ever. Mr. Harter himself can open his little ‘‘ globe” 
shop, making each of his so-called ‘‘ globes,”” which, by 
the way, are not globes, of the size, shape, and alloy of our 
coins, and can stamp them one globe, two globes, etc., 
and on the other side ‘‘not a legal tender,” or ‘‘not 
money,” or ‘‘not in any sense desirable,” and can offer 
them for sale as he would any other jewelry. 

They would be of as much use to the public if pre- 
pared by M. D. Harter as if prepared by the United States. 
Just as many of them would be taken and used. Mr. 
Harter thinks the gold globes coined under such a law 
would have the same value as our gold dollars. Only for 
melting. Not for paying duties or debts. Mr. Harter’s 
cylinders would not be coins in any sense. 





HENRY CAREY BAIRD read before the American Phil- 
osophical Society at Philadelphia, March 16, 1894, a paper on 
‘« Association the Dominating Need of Man and the Key- 
stone of Social Science.” The theory of this paper is that 
association is the chief need of man, that the instrument of 
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such association is money, and that the more money we 
have the more association there willbe. The answer is yes 
and no, absolutely; but what of it, either way? We think 
it was Mr. Samuel Weller, perhaps Captain Cuttle, who 
discovered that the ‘‘ p’int ov a obserwation’s in the appli- 
cation on’t.” So with Mr. Baird’s desire for an abundance 
of money. As an abstract principle everybody will say, 
‘¢ Yes, that is what we all want, provided the abundance 
comes to us.”” But if a New York banker claims that the 
way to make money plenty is to keep gold in the country 
by having nothing to do with silver, and if a Colorado 
miner says, ‘‘ No, the way to make money plenty is to give 
free coinage to silver and pay no attention to gold,” it is 
obvious that some other solvent than a belief that plenty 
of money will increase our power of association, is neces- 
sary to enable one to vote intelligently on monetary 
questions. . 

Besides, there is a hitch in the principle. Money 
increases the power of association of the man who has it 
relatively to the man who hasn’t it. But does it also 
increase the power of the man who lacks it, to associate 
with the man who has it ? 

The Four Hundred of New York have great ‘‘ power 
of association” with their fellow men by reason of their 
ready command of money, and doubtless also by virtue of 
their personal accomplishments, and their generally careful 
and systematic training in the habit of avoiding offense, 
and of accepting only the society of those who will avoid 
giving offense. But is the power of association of others 
with the Four Hundred increased thereby ? Isit not, on the 
contrary, diminished ? And tothe extent that it is dimin- 
ished, is not money an instrument of disassociation? More- 
over, in the sense in which money is an instrument of as- 
sociation, 7. ¢., in acts of purchase of every kind, is not the 
thing for which money is paid equally an instrument of 
association? Land thus becomes as much an instrument 
of association between the landlord and the tenant, as the 
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money that is paid as rent for it. Labor is as truly an 
instrument of association between the employee and his 
employer, as the wages paid in its purchase; goods are as 
fairly an instrument of association between the purchaser 
and the seller as their price, and machinery is an instru- 
ment of association between those who tend it and those 
who own it, though the association that results is slight in 
some cases. Language is much more an instrument of as- 
sociation between those who talk and those who listen; 
and music, the church, literature, and the public press and 
government itself are all both instruments and modes 
of association. What is gained in the true interests of 
science by claiming for money the exclusive or even the 
leading headship in the performance of a function which 
all other commodities share with it in performing? 





THE pedagogues, the politicians, and the plutocratic 
press have all had their inning, on the occasion of the 
recent meeting of the British Economic Association, as to 
the question how practical economic statesmanship (of the 
British kind exclusively, of course) can best be taught. 
Professor Nicholson on behalf of ‘‘the economists of the 
chair” functionally complained that those who take an 
active part in public affairs, and especially journalists, study 
political economy even less than formerly, though it is 
more important than ever that they should study it. 
Thereupon the politician in the person of Mr. Balfour 
replied that journalists do not study it because newspapers 
are founded to obtain dividends, and he doubted if sound 
political economy would increase them. He neglected to 
remember that part of Professor Nicholson’s paper which 
charged that statesmen also neglect the study of system- 
atic political economy, but, in analogy with his view of 
journalism, he must have replied that a statesman’s busi- 
ness is to get votes, and through these to remain in power, 
and that a study of ‘‘ systematic political economy” would 
not help a politician to get votes. Thereupon the Economist 
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(London) replies, on behalf of economic journalism, in 
effect that the economists of journalism understand and 
discuss concrete questions better than the economists of the 
colleges. The latter are too abstract, obscure and over- 
ingenious. They lose themselves in the maze of subtlety 
with which they invest mere implemental words; that they 
never get along to practical and useful work. The Lcono- 
mist evidently thinks that all economic theories are to their 
proponents equally scientific, to their opponents equally 
crude, and to statesmen equally useless. 





LATEST ADVICES report a probability that the conferees 
of the House and Senate will not, after all, agree upon a 
tariff bill. This is the best conclusion they can reach. 
The heaviest tax now resting on the country, and the chief 
obstacle to the revival of business, is the fear that they 
may agree upon something. The certainty that they can- 
not agree upon anything whatever is the only certainty that 


will not plunge everything into still greater uncertainty. 
If they agree upon a bill there will be the new uncertain- 
ties as to how much it will stimulate imports of competing 
goods, how much it will depress existing manufactures 
and farming, whether sheep enough will be killed under 
free wool to send up the ultimate price of wool; whether 
the deepening of the industrial crisis due to the actual pass- 
age of the tariff bill will prove to be as serious as the effects 
of the fear of its passage have already been; whether the 
cut in each particular tariff rate is low enough to let in the 
foreign competing article freely, or whether it still leaves 
the protection to that article unaffected. Under all these 
uncertainties it will require from one to two years to learn 
the practical working of the new bill, and during all that 
period there will be the uncertainy whether it will not be 
repealed at an early date by a change of mind in the 
Democratic party or whether it will last until the return 
of the protectionist party to power in 1897. The doctrine 
advocated by Canard, Courcelle-Seneuil, Cherbuliez and so 
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many other eminent economists in France, and by Pritt- 
witz and others in Germany, that ‘‘ the worst old tax is 
better than the best new one,” applies with special force 
to tariff duties, many of which have stood thirty years, until 
all business conditions have become thoroughly adapted to 
them, and which if now changed in principle and action are 
sure to be put back to where they now are within two years. 





THE NEw YorK 7imes publishés a nine-column sketch 
of Gen. Kerwin apropos of his appointment as police com- 
missioner to succeed McClave, the object of which seems 
to be to show that Gen. Kerwin is confidential friend to 
Alexander Sullivan of Chicago, who was at one time at 
the head of ‘‘ the triangle” of the ‘‘ Clan-na-Gael,” one of 
the ‘‘lodges” in which, known as ‘‘Camp No. 20,” was 
closely implicated in the murder of Dr. Cronin in Chicago,— 
which crime the 7imes seeks to bring into some not very 
clear connection with the murder of Burke and Cavendish 
in Regent’s Park, Dublin. Without extending any cre- 
dence to the discreditable insinuations involved in the 77zmes 
article, there seems to be enough in it to indicate that the 
appointment of Kerwin is a continuation of a Republican 
plan to capture the Irish vote through the services in great 
part of the clique of Irish leaders who wielded their influ- 
ence for Blaine in his losing campaign against Cleveland 
in 1884. It is never good policy to lead off a new cam- 
paign with moves which help to place parties back in the 
relative positions they occupied in a lost campaign. 
Republicans have much new fighting ground to-day which 
they did not possess in 1884, and it seems quite unneces- 
sary to take up position in the old trenches in which they 
then surrendered to the foe. 
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Economics in the Magazines. 


Under this head we only call attention to the articles, in 
the current magazines, on social and economic questions, giving 
the point of view or method of treatment and other items that 
will serve as a guide for readers and students. 


BANKING.—Banking in Canada, by B. E. Walker, in 
The Economic Journal (Brit. Econ. Assn.) for June. <A run- 
ning comparison between the virtues of Canadian and the 
defects of United States banking, from the point of view of 
a Canadian banker. He contends that the Canadian sys- 
tem so equalizes rates of interest that the highest class bor- 
rower in Montreal or Toronto, and the ordinary merchant 
in the Northwest, do not differ in the rate they pay by more 
than 1 or 2 per cent, whereas ‘‘in Boston a bank may be 
anxious to lend at 4 or 5 per cent while in some rich west- 
ern State 10 and even 12 per cent is being paid.” 


City GOVERNMENT.—What German Cities do for their 


Citizens, by Albert Shaw, in 7he Century for July. A com- 
prehensive sketch of the rapid advances made in every 
aspect of city life, residential or housing, public works, 
streets, lighting, food collecting and distribution, health, 
and poor relief. It tends to show that American cities are 
getting belated in some of their methods. 


COXEVISM.—TZhe Downfall of Coxeyism, by Shirley 
Plumer Austin, in Zhe Chautauguan for July. Affords a 
personal insight and introduction to the men composing the 
Coxey army and their views. 


MONEY.—WMonetary Reform in Santo Domingo, by J. 
Laurence Laughlin, in Atlantic Monthly for July. An 
account of the scheme, of which we believe the writer is 
the author, of maintaining a silver currency redeemable in 
gold in the island republic of black Frenchmen. It 
places Santo Domingo on a gold basis, all past silver debts 
payable in the currency in which they were incurred, or in 
so much gold as it would buy, but all future debts to be on 
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the gold basis, and payable, if under five dollars, in silver 
dollars of 380 grains pure silver, which dollars, in sums 
exceeding five, are to be at all times exchangeable for gold 
dollars of 23.22 grains pure gold. 


MOoNEY.—Prosperity and Prices, by Cecil B. Phipson, in 
the Westminster Review for June. Thisis an outbreak from 
American into English finance of the Kellogg-Coxey- 
Populist theories as to money, with a few endemic varia- 
tions adapted to England. The writer holds that the 
banks of Great Britain, in loaning their deposits, and allow- 
ing checks to be drawn against them, have virtually become 
the issuers of a form of credit money, viz., checks, which in 
fact are not representative of coin, but in which 98 per 
cent of all payments for merchandise are made, and which, 
through banks and clearing houses, pay each other. This 
check currency thus becomes the means of fixing prices 
and determining prosperity. The writer, without argu- 
ment, assumes that this is injurious and should be remedied 
by divorcing the function of receiving deposits from that 
of lending money, and relegating the former to banks to 
be established by the state, and the latter to bill brokers. 
The state banks which receive deposits will pay no interest, 
and will, the writer says in one place, keep in safety the 
deposits they receive (2. ¢., unloaned) for checks to be drawn 
upon, but elsewhere (p. 665) provides for their being loaned 
out in the form of currency notes issued by the state, 2. ¢., 
‘* greenbacks,”’ to the bill brokers at low rates of interest, 
and be repayable (to the state) in currency notes by install- 
ments spread over a sufficient number of years to make 
their repayment easy. Soon we may hope to see delega- 
tions of British Coxeyites moving upon London bearing on 
their banners, ‘‘ The state shall lend us all the money we 
want at two per cent, payable in installments in ninety- 
nine years.” 


REPUDIATION OF SOUTHERN STATE DEBTS.—Ozur Fam- 
tly Skeleton, by Clark Howell, in North American Review for 
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July. Mr. Howell replies to strictures of Mr. Hume on 
Southern repudiation, rather in a spirit of State pride than 
of philosophic or financial insight. It will do Mr. Howell 
and States’ rights no harm to admit that the question 
whether a state will repudiate its debt depends chiefly on 
who holds the debt. If its own citizens hold much of it, as 
in England and France, they will not repudiate it. If it is 
held abroad largely it isin danger! If held wholly abroad 
it is marvelous if it is not repudiated. 

Mr. Howell prefers to argue that the Southern debts 
part of which were repudiated were lavishly contracted by 
carpet-bag governments. But as it was by the votes and 
action of these same carpet-bag governments that the 
Southern States returned to statehood and the Union, it 
might be thought that if they were good enough to obtain 
statehood by, they ought to be good enough to accept debt 
from. 

SILVER.—Monometallism and Protection, by C. S. Thomas, 
in Arena for July. This article assumes that all the pro- 
tectionists are monometallists, and that the ‘‘ making 
money dear” and prices low was a settled policy of pro- 
tectionists, as it enabled them to argue that the low prices 
were due to the magnitude of domestic production brought 
about by protective duties. The writer is quite astray in 
his facts. Among bimetallic measures the Bland bill was 
the joint product of three Republican protectionists, viz., 
Judge Kelley of Philadelphia, Allison of Iowa, and 
Heath of California. Gov. McKinley has voted on the 
silver side of most questions. The Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, established to promote protection, 
is bimetallic and pro-silver distinctly. Jos. Wharton, of 
Philadelphia, Wharton Barker and Henry Carey Baird are 
among the most inflexible protectionists the country has 
ever known, yet are all ‘‘friends of silver.” Senator 
Cameron of Pennsylvania made the chief speech against 
repeal of the Sherman law, yet is a representative protec- 
tionist. The American Economist, organ of the National 
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Protective Tariff League, is very warm toward silver. 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Republican leader in the House, 
and Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts have 
recommended that Congress adopt a policy of discrimi- 
nating duties against those countries which decline to unite 
with us in restoring silver coinage. The National Conven- 
tion of Republican Leagues at Denver has adopted strong 
bimetallic resolutions bordering on free silver, and all the 
legislation yet enacted in behalf of silver, whether wise or 
unwise, was enacted by Republican Congresses and signed 
by a Republican president. 

The only man supposed by any to be a protectionist 
who has prominently advocated monometallism on the gold 
basis is Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who, if we are correctly 
informed, paid $50,000 to aid in the election of a free-trade 
president, and publicly announced that as between a Re- 
publican protectionist who would favor silver and a Demo- 
cratic free trader who would veto its further coinage he 
would vote for the Democratic free trader. 

Mr. Flower’s article is so aside from the truth on its 
facts that it can hardly be expected to be sound in its 
theories. Its general tenor is that the movement to reform 
the tariff has been crucified in its birth by the financial dis- 
tress which a monometallic policy has brought upon the 
country. It says that upon the election of Cleveland the 
protectionist party ‘‘seemed to content itself with sullen 
predictions of coming disaster. But gloomy forebodings 
of what would be should its grasp upon the nation’s throat 
be loosened (7. ¢., should protective duties be repealed) 
were nothing new. The people had become accustomed 
to them from constant repetition,” etc. Evidently the 
writer of this screed needs for his mental peace to reside 
in a country where all are dunces and nobody can foresee 
events even for a day in advance. 

STATE RIGHTS.—Zhe Attack on the Senate, by Charles 
Dudley Warner, in 7he Century for July. An argument 
on broad, statesmanlike grounds against the modern fashion 
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of proposing to ‘‘ wipe out” the Senate which comes up 
whenever that body acts as a check on legislation. 
TENEMENTS.— Zhe New York Tenement House Evil and 
Its Cure, by Ernest Flagg, in Scribner's Magazine for July. 
Shows that the oblong form of city lots (25 x 100) prevailing 
in New York City involves great waste of spaces obtainable 
for light and air compared with that which would be 
obtainable consistently with preserving the same residence 
space if all the building lots were square, viz., 100 x 100. 
Mr. Flagg shows that building on the square plot saves 250 
running feet out of 850 of brick wall, 330 feet out of 1,030 
of interior partition, gains 66,500 cubic feet of residence 
contents on 490,000 cubic feet, and saves $10,000 in cost of 
construction out of $83,475, while giving every room in the 
square house an opening for light and air on a court 28 
feet wide instead of on a well two to four feet wide, without 
using up any more space in openings than the narrow plan. 
It is easy to grasp the principle involved by supposing that 


every lot, instead of being 25 feet by 100, were 1 foot by 
2,500, in which case the area covered would be the same 
but the building would be fit only for rats. 





Among the Books. 


An Introduction to English Economic History and Theory. By 
W. J. ASHLEY, M.A. PartI. The middle ages, 227 pp. 
Part II. The end of the middle ages, 501 pp. 

The author states in his preface that ‘‘ the principles 
by which investigation is now guided, are (1) that political 
economy is not a body of absolutely true doctrines, .. . 
but a number of more or less valuable theories and gen- 
eralizations; and that (6) modern economic theories are not 
universally true; they are true neither for the past, when 
the conditions they postulate did not exist, nor for the future, 
when, unless society becomes stationary, the conditions 
will have changed. So much,” he says, ‘‘all economists 
would allow.” He defines the ‘‘historical school” of 
economists as those who ‘‘try to free their minds at the 
outset of all a priori theories, and to see things as they act- 
ually are and have been, using deductive reasoning only as 
an occasionai help in interpreting the results of theirinvesti- 
gation. Among these again there is considerable diver- 
gence of opinion as to the kind of results to be aimed at and 
the shape political economy should assume. An increas- 
ing number—‘the historical school’ in the strict sense of 
the word—hold that it is no longer worth while framing 
general formulas as to the relations between individuals in 
a given society, like the old ‘laws’ of rent, wages, profits, 
and that what they must attempt to discover are the laws 
of social development—that is to say, generalizations as to 
the stages through which the economic life of society has 
actually moved.”’ 

As we understand this, it amounts to a pronunciamento 
that political economy as a theory of the utility of some 
industrial occupations relatively to others (Physiocrates) has 
failed; as atheory of the means of promoting national 
prosperity (mercantilists and protectionists) it has failed; 
as a theory of the incapacity of legislatures to promote 
national prosperity or individual welfare (free traders and 
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laisses-faireists) it has failed, and now it is to be studied as 
a theory of the evolution of society by the adaptation 
of man to his environment. This is evidently a mere 
chain of personal leaders in thought successively repudiated, 
as if we should say, Quesnay has been punctured, Colbert, 
Carey, List and Alison have been riddled, Adam Smith 
and Ricardo and Mill are exploded, hence there is nobody 
to follow but Comte, Roscher, Herbert Spencer and the 
microscopists who are in perpetual pursuit of the infinite 
in the little. This is as sad and blunt a confession of the 
failure of political economy as has been made by any of 
the modern English economists who have passed with such 
stupendous celerity from the sublime height, ‘‘ we know it 
all,” to that profound depth of pessimism, ‘‘ nothing can be 
known.” 

In conformity to this theory of history, Mr. Ashley’s 
work collects and states phenomena, emancipated as much 
as possible from causation—for instance, it describes the 
manor, that is, the subsidence of free owners in common, 
under a feudal chief, into enslaved tenants of a manorial 
lord in severalty, without describing the state of social 
terror and lawlessness which made it safer to have a 
master-defender for a patch of land than to try to go it 
alone; it describes the crafts and merchant guilds without 
holding up to view the motives and interests which artisans 
had in maintaining a tribal union among themselves when 
the processes of every art were a mystery, which to teach 
to an indifferent party was social treason; and it writesa 
history of the evolution of British commerce almost with- 
out alluding to what Lord Stanhope (34th vol. Eng. Parlia- 
mentary Debates, page 178) described as ‘‘the 977 acts of 
Parliament protecting our woolen industries; 964 acts 
protecting the fisheries; 460 acts protecting our tobacco 
manufactures; 283 acts protecting our currency, and 440 
acts regulating the wages of labor,” of all of which acts 
194 were prohibitory. 

Although Professor Ashley remands J/aissez-faire to 
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the limbo of exploded theories, yet, in deference to the 
laisses-fatreists, he treats.such parliamentary action as he 
feels constrained to mention, beginning with the prohibition 
of the export of wool in 1258, as being only a makeshift to 
induce the rulers of Flanders to satisfy certain unnamed 
‘* political demands of the English government.”’ Indeed, 
on p. 195 he sumsup the net results of all the legislation to 
the period of Edward III as being to prove that the Eng- 
lish could not at first make the finer sorts of cloth as well 
as the Flemings. The revolution under which the common 
lands were made private by inclosure is discussed under 
the name of the agrarian revolution, though its tendency 
was the reverse of agrarian, being an absorption of public 
lands by those who were already private lords, rather than 
a distribution of lands among the landless. 

In the study of the change wrought by the Reforma- 
tion, in referring the care of the poor to the tender mercies 
of the poor rates and ‘‘the beadle,’’ as substitutes for the 
monasteries and the church, while the operation is minutely 
traced there is no vigorous analysis of the question whether 
the later system is better or worse than the earlier. 

The degree in which Professor Ashley’s work is 
adopted as a text-book sufficiently shows a wide concur- 
rence in his view both of the modern subsidence of faith 
in economic theory and of the expediency of eliminating 
economic theory from economic history. We can not 
resist the conviction, however, that economic history, in 
this process of devitallization and disintegration under- 
goes a transfer of social power and life from the mass or 
body politic as a whole, to its various tissues and fibres, 
which is not favorable to an increase of dignity in its action 
or movement. An increased liveliness in its component 
parts is no compensation for the loss of an inspiring unity 
in the whole. This unity must arise from a restoration 
in some form of those principles of economic law about 
which, as about human life itself, it may be said that no 
possible blunders or ignorances that may from time to time 
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arise as to its quality or nature, can be permitted to form 
a basis upon which to deny its existence. 





The Natural Law of Money. By WILLIAM BROUGH. 168 pp. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This work embodies, in egotistic form, the conclusions 
its author has arrived at concerning money, from an aver- 
age business experience and economic reading, without 
bringing them into any sharp comparison with the views 
of other writers, or with the lessons of history and law. 
Thus he says, p. 34: 

‘Clearly there is no need of making coin a legal tender 
at any weight whatever.” 

One sentence like this dismisses the author from the 
domain of finance and relegates his whole book to the 
limbo of personal psychology. If nocoin were legal tender 
at any weight whatever, then all contracts t. >e definite 
must call for a specific weight and fineness of gold or silver. 
But this would be indefinite unless there were some statute 
defining a pound or an ounce and making a definite 
quantity of those metals ‘‘ legal tender” under an obliga- 
tion which called for a delivery of a pound or an ounce 
weight of those metals; and if it were enacted that a pound 
should be the equivalent in weight of as much water or 
quicksilver as could be contained in a vessel of prescribed 
dimensions and given temperature, this would refer the 
legal tender principle back to some statutory standard of 
linear measure to know what must be the size of the vessel 
whose contents of a given article would count for a pound 
in weight. In short, weights and measures of every kind 
are themselves legal tender laws, and since legal tender 
laws are necessary to define a pound or a foot, nothing 
would be gained by trying to avoid passing one to define 
‘¢a dollar.” The incurment of money debts implies a legal 
tender act defining the means of payment. 

There are many sensible views and opinions in this 
book, and perhaps more with which we should agree than 
disagree. 





